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Containing  an  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Prisoners  bejore  and 
after  their  Trial  and  Condemnation.  Execution  of  Thurtell. 
Hunt's  Confession;  and  Probert's  Statement  before  the  Coroner. 
First  and  Second  Interview  of  the  Editor  with  Thurtell.  An 
Outline  of  the  Condemned  Sermon.  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  THE 
LIFE  OF  JOHN  THURTELL.  Sketches  of  Hunt  and  Probert. 
Character  of  Mr.  Weare.  Hunt's  Letter  to  his  mother.  In- 
cluding a  Variety  of  Interesting  and  authentic  Anecdotes  respecting 
Thurtell  5  combining,  altogether,  a  complete  and  valuable 
Document  of  this  horrid  Transaction. 

Thurtell,  from  the  first  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Hertford  Gaol,  adopted 
a  uniform  deportment  and  course  of  action  altogether  inconsistent  with 
those  of  a  man  conscious  of  guilt.  To  his  most  intimate  friends  he  ex- 
pressed his  detestation  of  the  crime  attributed  to  him,  as  well  as  his  con- 
fidence in  proving  his  innocence  to  perfect  demonstration  on  his  trial ; 
.and  notwithstanding  the  damning  and  conclusive  facts  which  had 
appeared  in  evidence  on  the  inquest  against  him,  his  manner  and  decla- 
rations were  such,  to  all  who  conversed  with  him,  that  they  could  not  re- 
sist the  impression  of  its  being  possible  that  his  was  not  the  hand  that 
committed  the  murder;  and  finding  the  impression  which  a  cool  and 
manly  firmness  produced,  he  never  for  a  moment  allowed  his  fortitude  to. 
forsake  him,  but  most  sedulously  applied  his  time  in  preparation  for  a 
great  effort  to  defend  himself  on  the  trial.  He  first  procured  such  books  as 
were  likely  to  aid  him  in  composing  his  address,  particularly  the  public 
speeches  of  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  the  barrister,  and  having  arranged  and 
reduced  his  defence  to  a  written  form,  he  lost  no  time  in  learning  it  by 
heart,  and  then  practised  its  recitation.  His  rehearsals  were  performed 
in  the  night,  and  before  he  commenced,  he  placed  Randall,  a  fellow  pri- 
soner, who  was  a  sort  of  companion  or  guard  with  him  for  the  night,  to 
act  as  judge  ;  he  next  selected  a  part  of  the  room  which  was  supposed  to 
be  the  jury,  and  then  went  through  the  whole  of  his  speech,  to  the  no 
small  astonishment  and  surprise  of  Randall,  who  being  throughout  the 
day  in  the  same  yard  as  Hunt,  frequently  told  him,  that  Mr.  Thurtell 
would  make  such  a  fine  speech  as  was  never  before  heard,  and  which 
would  be  sure  to  get  him  off,  adding,  "  Mr.  Thurtell  is  only  sorry  I  can't 
read,  because  then  I  could  hold  the  paper,  and  see  whether  he  spoke  it 
correct  to  a  word." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  business,  and  while  Hunt  was  expected  to  be 
a  witness,  Thurtell  expressed  his  disgust  at  his  pusillanimous  conduct; 
but  when  Thurtell  found  that  he  was  rejected,  and  that  Probert  had  con- 
sented to  give  evidence,  his  indignation  was  greatly  aroused  against  the 
latter,  and  he  appeared  to  commiserate  Hunt,  saying,  he  readily  forgave 
bim,  because  he  owed  him  no  obligations  ;  but  he  could  not  forgive  the 
rascal  Probert,  whose  family,  as  well  as  himself,  he  had  supported, 
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At  Christmas,  Mr.  Wilson  had  some  friends  spending  the  evening  with 
him,  and  Hunt,  to  entertain  them,  voluntarily  sung  a  plaintive  song. 
Thurtell,  who  was  in  a  room  beneath  Hunt,  joined  in  the  applause  be- 
stowed upon  the  singer,  and,  in  a  friendly  tone,  called  out, 4k  Joseph;" 
and  on  Hunt  asking  what  he  wanted,  Thurtell  replied,  "  I  will  thank  you, 
Joe,  to  give  me  my  old  favourite — you  know  what  I  mean."  Hunt  im- 
mediately complied  :  the  song  was  "  The  Look  Out,  or  Old  Conwell  the 
Pilot,"  and  at  its  conclusion  Thurtell  expressed  his  thanks,  and  clapped 
his  hands  for  some  time  in  token  of  approval. 

During  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  Hunt,  whenever  he  could  get  an  op- 
portunity of  speaking  to  Mr.  Harmer,  his  solicitor,  anxiously  inquired 
how  the  case  was  going  on,  and  in  toe  early  part  of  the  day,  the  notes 
which  he  sent  to  his  counsel,  suggesting  questions,  or  observing  on  the 
evidence,  were  confused,  and  ill  written,  but  as  the  case  proceeded  his 
suggestions  were  much  more  intelligible,  and  better  written. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  first  day's  proceedings,  Thurtell  and  Hunt 
were  brought  back  in  the  same  carriage  to  the  prison,  when  Hunt  thus 
addressed  Thurtell.  "  Why,  I  was  told,  you  were  to  make  a  fine  long 
speech,  but  you  have  scarcely  said  a  word,  and  what  little  you  did  say 
was  spoken  in  such  a  manner  that  no  one  could  scarcely  hear  or  under- 
stand you,  and  I  do  not  think  you  will  be  able  to  make  any  speech 
worth  hearing."  Whereupon  Thurtell  said — "  Wait  till  to-morrow^ 
my  boy,  and  hear  me,  before  you  give  your  opinion,  and  only  see  if  I 
do'nt  astonish  you." 

While  the  judge  was  summing  up,  the  contrast  between  the  prisoners* 
was  very  striking.  Hunt  appeared  ready  to  sink  whenever  any  strong 
observation  was  made  against  him,  and  his  demeanour  betrayed  the 
greatest  timidity  and  depression.  Thurtell,  however,  preserved  a  manly 
firmness,  which  was  evidently  not  forced  or  constrained.  He  was  in  full 
possession  of  his  faculties,  and  his  mind  keenly  on  the  alert  to  seize  and 
avail  himself  of  any  opportunity  to  benefit  his  case,  and  if  possible  in- 
duce a  belief  of  his  innocence.  He  did  not  hesitate  frequently  of  his  own 
accord,  to  interrupt  the  learned  judge,  and  endeavour  to  obviate  or  ex- 
plain some  of  the  strong  points  in  the  evidence  against  him,  and  on 
which  he  found  particular  stress  was  laid.  Hunt,  on  the  contrary,  could 
not  be  induced  to  say  a  word,  although  urged  by  his  solicitor  to  state  to 
the  judge  the  communication  he  was  making  to  him,  namely,  that  Mr. 
Probatt,  the  innkeeper,  was  certainly  mistaken  in  his  evidence ;  for  in 
the  first  place  he  had  been  long  acquainted  with  Mr.  Reece — he  had  not 
only  used  his  house  frequently,  but  visited  him  when  a  prisoner  in  the 
Fleet,  consequently  he  could  not  have  wanted  to  know  who  he  was  ;  and 
that,  so  far  from  meditating  any  harm  against  him,  he  had  a  respect  and 
regard  for  him  for  many  kindnesses  he  had  received  at  his  hands. 

Notwithstanding  the  firmness  displayed  by  Thurtell,  and  the  com- 
posure with  which  he  was  evidently  prepared  to  meet  his  fate,  he  had 
nevertheless  a  great  anxiety  to  gain  a  short  extension  of  time ;  for,  almost 
immediately  after  the  jury  withdrew  to  deliberate  on  their  verdict,  he 
asked  Mr.  Piatt,  one  of  his  counsel,  whether  he  thought  the  judge  would 
postpone  the  execution  until  after  Sunday,  and  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  he  presently  after  made  a  similar  inquiry  of  Mr.  Harmer,  who 
was  then  close  to  the  bar  conversing  with  Hunt,  who  gave  him  the  same 
opinion  as  his  counsel.  Thurtell  then  asked,  with  some  apparent  sur- 
prise "  What !  has  not  the  judge  the  power  to  respite  for  a  few  days?'' 
Mr.  Harmer  said,  the  judge  certainly  possessed  the  power,  but  he  had 
never  known  it  exercised  in  cases  of  murder,  unless  some  doubt  was 
entertained  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  conviction  ;  still,  however,  there 
would  be  no  impropriety  in  his  respectfully  soliciting  the  judge  to  grant 
him  that  indulgence. — Thurtell  then  remarked,  "  It  is  not  on  my  own  ac- 
count I  wish  for  the  time  to  be  delayed,  for  if  I  am  to  suffer,  the  sooner  it  is 
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over  the  better,  and  I  am  prepared  even  at  this  moment,  but  I  have  some 
affairs  of  others,  living  at  a  distance,  which  1  wish  to  settle  and  arrange, 
and  cannot  do  it  without  seeing  them.  I  am  anxious  for  a  few  days,  to- 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  mc." 

Thurtell  after  this  joined  in  a  general  conversation  with  several  persons 
who  were  immediately  around  him.  It  was  remarked  by  one,  that  his 
address  to  the  court  and  jury  was  very  powerful  and  energetic,  not  only 
as  to  its  composition,  but  its  delivery,  and  Thurtell  frankly  avowed  that 
he  had  compiled  it  from  various  sources,  and  said,  44  what  did  you  think 
of  the  conclusion  ;  was  it  not  very  fine  ?"  and  being  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  said,  "  that  I  took  principally  from  Phillips's  speeches ;  it  is 
in  the  defence  he  wrote  for  Turnor,  the  bank  clerk!"  Thurtell  heard 
some  one  remark  that  the  worst  man  of  the  three  had  escaped  punish- 
ment altogether,  and  he  directly  said,  with  great  emphasis,  44  1  would 
rather  suffer  death,  twenty  times  over,  than  be  Probert  and  live  !"  and  be? 
particularly  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Probert's  evidence  being  true,  as  to  his 
having  stated  that  Weare  had  nearly  got  the  better  of  him  ;  for,  said  he, 
"  Weare  was  a  very  little  man  ;  and  to  think  it  possible  that  such  a  per- 
son could  get  the  better  of  me,  is  all  nonsense."  A  friend  of  Thurtell's 
observed— 44  At  all  events  you  cannot  be  accused  of  betraying  your 
companions."  44  No,"  replied  the  prisoner,  with  marked  expression, 
"  before  any  one  could  have  got  the  secret  from  me,  he  must  have  torn 
my  heart  from  my  breast."  His  friend,  thinking  perhaps  this  observa- 
tion rather  too  strongly  implied  an  admission  of  his  guilt,  and  apparently 
wishing  him  to  alter  its  import  in  that  respect,  said, 44  You  mean  if  you 
had  been  concerned."  Thurtell  answered— 44  Yes,  of  course."  He  in- 
veighed with  much  bitterness  against  one  of  the  witnesses  to  whose  testi- 
mony alone,  he  said,  he  should  attribute  his  conviction,  if  the  jury  found 
him  guilty  ;  and  he  with  great  ingenuity,  pointed  out  the  improbability 
of  his  evidence  being  true,  from  the  relative  situations  which  the  witness 
described  himself  and  him  (Thurtell)  to  be  in  when  he  undertook  to 
speak  to  the  fact  deposed  to. 

A  gentleman  complimented  him  on  the  firmness  and  talent  he  had  dis- 
played, and  said,  whatever  was  the  result,  no  one  could  dispute  his  title 
to  those  qualities.  Thurtell  replied,  44  I  think  I  have  taken  a  little  of 
the  sting  out  of  the  poisoned  shafts  levelled  against  me,  and  I  know  that 
the  lads  of  the  village  will  be  pleased  with  my  conduct." 

When  the  jury  came  into  court,  Hunt  was  much  agitated  :  Thurtell 
drew  himself  up  into  an  erect  posture,  placed  his  hands  loosely  in  each 
other,  and  seemed  to  look  very  intently  at  each  juryman  as  he  entered, 
and  he  heard  the  verdict  without  betraying  the  slightest  emotion ;  the 
foreman,  however,  was  so  overcome,  that  he  could  scarcely  articulate 
the  word  44  guilty,"  and  was  some  seconds  before  he  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  deliver  a  similar  verdict  as  to  Hunt. 

When  the  judge  concluded  the  sentence,  Thurtell  leant  over  the  bar, 
and  very  heartily  shook  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  who  had  spoken  to  his 
character,  and  said, 44  God  bless  you,  remember  me  to  all  friends  and 
then  turning  to  Mr.  Wilson,  presented  his  wrists  to  the  handcuff's,  which 
were  ready  to  secure  them,  and  immediately  left  the  court. 

On  Wednesday  night,  after  Thurtell  returned  to  the  gaol,  he  was 
treated  by  Mr.  Wilson  with  the  same  kindness  and  indulgence  by  which 
his  treatment  has  been  characterized  from  the  first.  And  after  taking 
what  refreshment  he  required,  he  was  visited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Franklin, 
the  chaplain  of  the  prison.  The'Rev.  gentleman  found  him  sitting  in  the 
cell  bathed  in  tears,  and  evidently  oppressed  by  great  mental  anguish.  The 
moment  Mr.  Franklin  enteied,  he  be*ame  composed.  Mr.  Franklin 
asked  him  whether  he  felt  contrition  for  the  past ;  he  answered  him  in  the 
affirmative;  he  then  asked  him  whether  he  was  ready  to  make  his  peace 
with  God?  to  which  he  replied  that  he  was.   He  felt,  he  said,  that  this 
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world  had  already  closed  upon  him,  and  that  he  had  but  a  few  hours  to 
live  ;  that  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  meet  death  in  any  shape,  but  that  he 
could  not  contemplate  so  awful  an  exit  without  recollecting  those  near 
and  dear  connexions  to  whom  his  death  must  be  a  source  of  affliction  and 
shame.  From  the  state  in  which  the  wretched  man's  mind  then  was,  it 
was  evident  that,  had  he  been  pressed,  lie  would  have  made  an  ample 
disclosure  of  all  he  knew  connected  with  the  horrible  occurrence  for  which 
he  was  to  suffer.  The  Rev.  gentleman  felt  that  under  such  circumstances, 
however,  it  would  be  unfair  to  press  him,  and  therefore  abstained  from 
patting  any  questions.  He  pressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  devoting 
the  few  hours  he  had  to  Jive  in  preparing  himself  for  death,  and  left  him 
in  a  state  of  deep  dejection;  not,  apparently,  arising  from  any  appre- 
hensions of  personal  suffering,  but  from  a  conviction  of  the  disgraceful 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Franklin  promised  to 
see  him  again  at  an  early  hour  the  next  morning,  and  on  quitting  (he  cell 
was  himself  sensibly  affected.  He  afterwards  visited  Hunt,  who  was 
crying  bitterly;  but  as  the  fate  of  this  prisoner  maybe  considered  in 
some  degree  uncertain,  his  stay  was  not  long. 

After  the  chaplain's  interview  with  Thurtell,  handcuffs  were  produced 
and  placed  upon  his  wrists.  This  seemed  to  affect  him  a  good  deal,  but 
•  he  made  no  remonstrance.  Three  men  were  then  introduced,  who,  he 
was  told,  were  to  set  up  with  him  all  night.  Thurtell  made  no  reply,  but 
threw  himself  on  the  bed  in  his  clothes.  One  of  the  men  covered  him 
with  the  rug,  and  he  soon  after  dropped  into  a  sound  sleep.  He  waked 
once  or  twice  during  the  night,  and  at  one  time  exclaimed  to  one  of  the 
men,  "  William,  are  you  there?"  On  receiving  an  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative, he  said,  "  that's  right;"  and  turning  round,  again  slept  most  pro- 
foundly. At  seven  o'clock  he  desired  them  to  assist  him  to  rise  ;  and  on 
being  got  out  of  bed,  he  sat  on  a  stool  near  the  fire,  which  had  been  kept 
in  all  night.  There  were  a  bible,  a  prayer-book,  and  a  volume  of 
religious  tracts  on  the  table,  the  latter  of  which  he  took  up,  and  read  for 
a  short  time  with  perfect  calmness ;  he  then  laid  it  down  open,  and 
mused  a  few  seconds.  At  half-past  seven  Mr.  Wilson  entered  his  room, 
and  finding  him  up,  asked  him  how  he  felt?  Thurtell  replied,  rather 
cheerfully,  "  Very  well,  Mr.  Wilson ;  never  better  in  health."  He 
Evidently  derived  pleasure  from  the  presence  of  Mr.  Wilson.  After 
breakfast,  Mr.  Wilson  informed  him  they  were  going  to  chapel,  and  that 
he  was  to  be  present.  Thurtell  said,  "  Very  well ;  I  am  ready."  On 
again  alluding  to  the  time  of  execution,  Mr.  Wilson  informed  him  it 
would  not  bo  so  soon  as  he  anticipated  ;  on  which  he  expressed  his 
regret,  and  said,  "  The  sooner  the  belter,  for  I  have  taken  my  leave  of 
this  world;  as  my  doom  is  fixed,  the  sooner  I  suffer  the  better."  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  every  member  of  his  family,  betrayed  a  strong  feeling  of 
regret  for  the  man;  for  although  a  murderer,  there  was  a  manliness  and 
a  correctness  in  his  general  conduct  which  won  their  respect. 

As  a  proof  of  the  kindly  spirit  which  had  taken  possession  of  ThurtelPs 
mind,  he  desired  to  have  a  last  interview  with  Hunt.  He  was  told  they 
would  meet  a  short  time  before  they  went  to  chapel ;  and  upon  their 
meeting,  Thurtell  went  up  and  shook  him  by  the  hand  in  the  most  cordial 
manner.  He  said  he  sincerely  forgave  all  that  was  passed,  and  that  he 
desired  to  die  in  peace  with  him  and  with  all  mankind.  Hunt  was  con- 
siderably affected,  and  wrung  his  hands  with  great  warmth. 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock,  Mr.  Wilson  ordered  all  the  prisoners  in  the 
gaol  to  be  conducted  to  the  chapel,  in  order  that  they  might  be  present 
during  the  service  that  was  about  to  be  performed.  The  prisoners  pro- 
ceeded at  a  slow  pace  to  the  chapel.  Thurtell  walked  with  a  firm  step, 
and  looked  perfectly  composed.  Hunt  looked  the  picture  of  despair,  his 
mind  seemed  to  be  completely  prostrate.  On  entering  the  chapel,  they 
were  conducted  to  a  seat  appointed  for  their  reception,  and  which  was  in 
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ull  view  of  all  the  other  prisoners.  No  other  persons  were  allowed  to  he 
present,  strict  orders  having  been  given  by  the  High  Sheriff  that  no  one 
whatever  would  be  admitted  to  the  gaoi,  without  his  permission.  Upon 
this  principle,  one  individual,  who  came  to  the  gaol  accompanied  by  a  Ma- 
gistrate, and  who  represented  himself  to  be  a  friend  of  Thurtell's 
family,  was  distinctly  told  lie  could  not  be  introduced.  We  ought 
to  add,  that  Mr.  Ciuttcrbuck,  the  Magistrate,  had  an  interview  with 
Thurtell  in  the  course  of  the  day,  by  consent  of  the  High  Sheriff. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Franklin,  the  chaplain,  performed  the  service  in  the 
most  impressive  manner,  and  introduced  several  prayers  appropri- 
ate to  the  occasion,  in  which  Thurteli  and  Hunt  joined  with  great 
devotion  ;  in  fact,  Thurtell  seemed  in  all  respects  anxious  to  perform  his 
religious  duties.  After  prayers,  the  chaplain  delivered  an  excellent  and 
eloquent  discourse,  taking  his  text  from  the  2d  chapter,  10th  verse  of 
the  Corinthians. 

"  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ,  that  every 
one  may  receive  the  things  done  in  his  body,  according  to  that  he  hatV 
done,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad." 

The  Rev.  Chaplain  said,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  St.  Paul 
expressed  an  earnest  desire  to  quit  this  earthly  tabernacle  for  a  house  not. 
made  with  hands,  and  to  be  present  with  the  Lord  ;  but  that,  however  the 
Almighty  should  dispose  of  him,  he  should  make  it  a  constant  labour  and 
study  so  to  conduct  himself,  that  both  in  this  world,  and  at  his  presenta- 
tion in  the  next,  he  might  hope  to  be  approved  and  accepted  by  his  God, 
and  that  to  this  end  his  actions  were  daily  governed  and  directed.  He 
then  enforced  upon  the  prisoners  the  simple  and  expressive  rule  of 
St.  Paul,  and  emphatically  pointed  out  the  force  and  value  of  attention 
to  it.  He  implored  the  prisoners  to  consider  the  certainty  of  afuturejudg- 
ment.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  persuasion  and  belief  of  all  heathens  and 
pagans  in  every  age  and  country,  in  this  respect,  on  the  dictates  of  every 
man's  natural  conscience,  his  self-approbation  of  secret  virtue,  his  self- 
condemnation  of  secret  vice,  the  hopes  and  fears  that  agitate  every  man's 
breast  on  account  of  his  most  private  actions,  and  the  inmost  thoughts  of 
his  heart,  were  all,  he  said,  so  many  proofs  of  his  belief  in  a  future 
judgment. 

In  the  second  place,  he  said,  that  neither  was  it  necessary  to  take  an 
extensive  view  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  happiness  and  misery  in 
this  life  :  how  virtuous  and  holy  men  were  often  afflicted  in  this  world, 
and  that  too,  even  for  righteousness  sake  :  and  that  profligate,  daring, 
and  impious  men,  often  nourish  and  prosper  ;  they  came  not  into  trouble, 
neither  were  they  plagued  like  other  men  ;  hence  the  justice  of  God 
seemed  to  require,  that  at  the  final  consummation  of  all  things  this  seem- 
ing injustice  should  be  rectified,  and  that  God  would  one  day  fully  vin- 
dicate the  righteousness  of  his  government;  acquit  the  honour  of  his? 
justice  ;  and  that  there  w  ould  be  held  a  general  assize  of  all  men  that 
ever  breathed  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  when  tlicy  would  all  have  a 
fair  and  open  trial,  and  God  would  render  to  each  according  to  his 
works.  The  Chaplain  then  enforced  the  truth  of  the  divine  judgment, 
and  after  making  a  powerful  impression  upon  his  auditory  by  the  elo- 
quence of  his  argument,  he  exclaimed,  "  Hear  the  words  of  your  Re- 
deemer :  '  The  day  is  coming,  in  which  all  who  are  in  tneir  graves  shall 
hear  the  voice  of  their  Judge,  and  shall  come  forth;  they  that  have  done 
good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation.'"  He  remarked  upon  the  astonish-, 
ing  indifference  of  some  persons  to  the  divine  declaration,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  their  conducting  themselves  in  the  manner  some  did,  w  ere 
they  impressed  with  its  truth.  He  was  particularly  solemn  and  impres- 
sive in  dwelling  upon  the  profligacy  and  profanencss  of  some,  who  were 
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not  deterred  by  a  sense  of  religion  from  the  commission  of  sin;  just  as  it 
eternal  justice  were  asleep;  just  as  if  all  their  wicked  actions  would  be 
buried  with  their  dead  bodies,  and  should  never  rise  again  in  judg- 
ment against  their  immortal  souls.     He  contrasted  with  such  im- 
pious indifference  the  calmness,  the  consolation,  and  hope  of  a  true 
christian,  who  built  his  hope  on  the  fundamental  belief  of  happiness 
hereafter,  and  illustrated  the  value  of  such  a  bope  by  the  practice 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  serenity  and  piety  of  his  life.    The  Chaplain 
then  said,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  terrific  picture  of  the  great 
and  terrible  day  of  judgment;  but  he  preferred  the  arguments  which 
cool  reason  suggested,  to  those  which  terror  and  amazement  inspired. 
He  invoked  the  attention  of  the  prisoners  to  the  plain  and  powerful  ex- 
pression of  the  Holy  Scriptures.    Suppose  then,  said  he,  that  "  )ou  saw 
the  heavens  opened,  and  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  great  power  and 
glory,  and  all  his  holy  angels  with  him.    Suppose  that  you  heard  the 
mighty  cherubim,  in  burning  rows,  sounding  the  loud  trumpet  of  arch- 
angels, and  a  mighty  voice  piercing  the  heavens  and  the  earth — 4  Arise, 
ye  dead,  and  come  to  judgment !'    Suppose  you  saw  the  throne  set,  and 
the  great  Judge  sitting  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory;  and  all  nations 
gathered  before  him  ;  and  all  the  dead,  both  small  and  great,  standing1 
before  God  ;  the  books  opened,  and  the  dead  judged  out  of  the  things 
written  in  those  books ;  suppose  you  heard  the  respective  sentences 
npon  all  mankind  pronounced  by  the  mouth  of  Christ  himself :  *  Come, 
ye,  blessed  of  my  Father,  receive  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world  !'  and,  1  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into 
everlasting  tire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels.' "    "  Would  not 
this,"  continued  the  reverend  gentleman,  "  be  an  appalling  scene?  and 
did  not  the  gospel  positively  declare  that  it  should  come  to  pass?"  He 
asked  then,  why  was  not  that  dreadful  fact  operative  upon  human  con- 
duct ?    Why,  then,  such  insensibility  to  human  interests — why  stifle  the 
voice  of  conscience — why  labour  to  drown  its  cries,  by  the  din  and  riot 
of  worldly  cares  and  pleasures? 

After  dwelling  forcibly  on  this  topic,  the  reverend  gentleman  ex- 
claimed, "  Let  this  present  season  of  Advent  constrain  us  all  to  look 
carefully  and  steadily  to  our  last  great  account ;  and  seeing  now,  with 
our  own  eyes,  the  awful  spectacle  before  us,  where  human  justice  is  about 
%o  vindicate  the  violation  of  her  laws,  let  us  lift  up  our  hearts  to  higher 
views,  and  raise  our  thoughts  from  earthly  to  heavenly  subjects.  Let  us 
argue  thus  : — "  If  the  day  of  God's  judgment  be  so  dreadful  at  a  distance, 
that  1  can  hardly  now  bear  the  very  thought  of  it,  from  the  recollection  of 
my  sins,  how  insupportable  will  the  thought  itself  be,  when  it  eternally 
does  come  1"  He,  in  conclusion,  contrasted  the  times  of  ignorance  of  the 
ibeathen  and  the  Christian  world,  and,  as  St.  Paul  said,  "  the  ignorance 
of  the  former  God  winked  at,  but  now  all  men  were  commanded  to 
repent,  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  judge  the 
world."  t;  Oli  then,  at  once,"  said  the  chaplain,  with  great  fervour  and 
earnestness,  "  repent !  let  the  wicked  forsake  his  ways,  and  the  unrighte- 
ous man  his  thoughts  ;  and  let  him  turn  unto  the  Lord,  who  will  have 
mercy  upon  him,  and  unto  ourGod,  who  will  abundantly  pardon,  through 
the  merits  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour." 

Repeatedly,  during  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  the  chaplain  was 
■affected  to  tears.  Thurtell  at  times  evinced  uncommon  emotion;  his 
manner  was  extremely  penitent,  but  his  fortitude  was  still  maintained, 
and  he  awaited  with  composure  his  impending  fate.  He  hoped,  he  said, 
to  meet  it  with  the  firmness  of  a  man,  and  the  resignation  of  a  Christian. 

In  the  course  of  the  service,  the  chaplain  read  the  Litany,  though  out 
of  order,  very  properly  judging  there  were  parts  in  it  more  applicable  to 
the  case  of  the  prisoners  than  occurred  in  the  rest  of  the  service. 
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When  the  following  prayer  was  read,  Hunt  seemed  dreadfully  affected* 
and  his  head  dropped  upon  the  front  of  the  pew  : — 

"  That  it  may  please  Thee  to  defend  and  provide  for  the  fatherless 
children  and  widows,  and  all  that  are  desolate  and  oppressed." 

John  Thurtell  maintained  his  usual  firmness,  and  while  he  expressed 
an  anxious  desire  for  the  arrival  of  that  period  which  was  to  terminate 
the  anguish  of  his  mind  in  this  world,  he  applied  himself  with  becoming 
devotion  to  meet  the  awful  hour  of  his  exit.  The  Chaplain  returned  to 
his  room,  after  a  short  absence,  at  nine  o'clock,  carrying  with  him  a  few 
oranges,  and,  after  some  religious  discourse,  found  his  mind  calm  and 
collected.  When  about  to  depart,  at  ten  o'clock,  Thurtell  intimated  a 
strong  desire  that  his  late  wretched  associate  (Hunt)  should  be  allowed 
to  pass  the  night  in  his  apartment.  To  this  the  Reverend  Chaplain  saw 
no  objection  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  felt  that  the  lesson  which  would  be 
thus  afforded  would  tend  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  feelings  of 
Hunt,  who,  although  professing  a  full  sense  of  his  past  conduct,  and 
manifesting  an  apparent  sincerity  of  devotion,  still  did  not  exhibit 
that  pure  spirit  of  repentance  which  characterized  every  word  and  action 
of  the  unhappy  Thurtell.  He  also  hailed  the  circumstance  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  T.'s  having  discarded  from  his  mind  every  feeling  of  hos- 
tility to  this  partner  of  his  guilt.  The  worthy  gentleman  proceeded  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  and  begged  that  the  wish  of  Thurtell  might  be  complied 
with,  after  which  he  quitted  the  prison  Mr.  Wilson's  son  then  supplied 
his  place  in  Thurtell's  room,  and  with  the  most  charitable  and  humane 
feelings,  remained  with  the  unfortunate  culprit  for  an  hour,  during  a  part 
of  which  time  he  read  to  him  several  portions  of  Scripture,  as  well  as 
extracts  from  some  excellent  sermons  furnished  by  the  Rev.  Chaplain. 
Thurtell  also  read  extracts  from  the  sermons  and  other  religious  books, 
and  seemed  to  derive  considerable  consolation  from  the  holy  doctrines 
contained  in  them.  Upon  Mr.  Wilson's  retiring  for  the  night,  Hunt  was 
introduced  :  he  was  received  by  Thurtell  with  a  strong  manifestation  of 
cordiality.  Thurtell  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Joe,  the  past  is 
forgotten.  I  stand  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  and  we  meet  now  only  as 
friends.  It  may  be  your  fate  to  lose  your  life  as  ignominiously  as  myself; 
but  I  sincerely  hope  the  Royal  mercy  will  be  extended  to  you,  and  that 
you  will  live  to  repent  of  your  past  errors,  and  make  some  atonement  for 
the  injuries  which  you  may  have  done  to  me  or  others.  Although  you  have 
been  my  enemy,  I  freely  forgive  you."  Hunt,  who  had  entered  the  room  with 
feelings  bordering  on  apprehension  that  some  unfortunate  turn  had  taken 
place  in  his  affairs,  and  that  he  was  himself  to  sutler,  was  suddenly- 
relieved  by  this  address,  and  squeezing  Thurtell's  hand  most  vehemently, 
he  burst  into  tears;  he  then  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  Thurtell  and  he 
continued  to  pray,  and  to  read  the  admirable  works  which  were  before 
them,  until  one  o'clock.  Thurtell  had  previously  partaken  of  tea  and  a 
small  portion  of  bread  and  butter,  and  occasionally  during  the  night 
sucked  an  orange.  Soon  after  one,  he  showed  symptoms  of  fatigue,  and 
laying  himself  on  the  bed,  uttered  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Almighty  for 
strength  to  meet  his  approaching  execution  with  the  firmness  of  a  man, 
and  the  resignation  of  a  Christian.  In  a  few  moments  afterwards  he 
dropped  into  a  profound  sleep.  Hunt  continued  to  sit  by  the  fire  reading, 
but  soon  followed  the  example  of  Thurtell,  and  fell  asleep  on  his  seat! 
The  three  attendants  as  usual,  remained  in  the  room,  and  one  of  them) 
by  Thurtell's  desire,  threw  the  coverlid  over  his  (Thurtell's)  head. 

While  matters  were  thus  situated  within  the  prison,  the  workmen  con- 
tinued their  labours  without,  in  erecting  the  scaffold  and  its  inclosure. 
This  machine  was  constructed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  the 
Under-Sheriff,  and  had  been  commenced  before  the  day  appointed  for 
the  trial.  Some  objection  was  made  by  the  magistrates  to  the  use 
of  it,  upon  the  ground  that  it  might  be  considered  indelicate  to  commence 
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such  a  work  as  it  were,  in  anticipation  of  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners. 
The  fact  however,  cf  there  being  no  other  fit  machine  of  the  sort  in 
existence  in  the  county  having-  been  communicated  to  the  high  sheriff; 
that  gentleman,  on  his  own  responsibility,  determined  to  adopt  it,  and  it 
was  by  his  direction  finished,  and  used  on  the  present  occasion.  The 
drop  was  ingeniously  suited  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
and  was  calculated  to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  unhappy  culprit  in 
the  shortest  possible  period.  There  was  a  temporary  platform  with  a 
falling  leaf,  supported  by  bfclts,  and  upon  this  the  prisoner  was  to  be 
placed.  The  bolts  were  fixed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  removed  in  an 
instant',  and  as  instantaneously  the  victim  of  his  own  crimes  would  be 
lanchcd  into  eternity.  Above  this  platform  was  a  cross-beam,  to  which 
the  fatal  cord  was  to  be  alfixcd.  The  whole  was  solidly  and  compactly 
made,  and  capable  of  being  taken  asunder  and  removed  in  a  very  short 
time/  The  iuclosure  consisted  of  boards  seven  feet  in  height,  and  dove- 
tailed into  each  other,  so  as  to  close  every  crevice.  The  extent  of  the 
space  thus  embraced  was  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  fifteen  feet  in 
width.  The  platform  was  approached  by  a  short  flight  of  steps,  which  led 
directly  from  the  door  of  the  prison.  The  boards  and  all  the  other  ma- 
chinery being  painted  black,  presented  a  very  gloomy  appearance.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  whole  was  completed,  and  the  w  orkmen  retired.  Soon 
after  this  it  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Nicholson  that  a  place  should  be  railed 
olffor  the  accommodation  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  and  by  his  di- 
rections, in  a  very  short  time,  the  inclosure  was  completely  surrounded 
by  strong  posts  and  rails,  fixed  at  a  distance  of  about  three  yards,  within 
which  the  gentlemen  in  question,  the  oificers  of  the  sheriff,  Ruthven, 
Bishop,  and  Upson  were  stationed,  and  were  thus  completely  protected 
from  the  pressure  of  the  multitude. 

During  the  whole  of  Thursday  afternoon,  persons  of  all  ranks  were  seen 
driving  into  the  town  of  Hertford  in  all  directions,  evidently  brought  by 
the  desire  of  being  present  at  the  execution;  and  influenced  no  doubt 
by  an  expectation  that  some  extraordinary  declaration  wrould  be  made 
by  Thurtcil,  in  his  dying  moments.  All  the  inns  in  the  town  were  com- 
pletely filled,  and  the  place  of  the  crowds  who  had  departed  after  the 
trial,  were  filled  by  a  new  order  of  visitors.  It  would  seem  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  these  persons,  and  the  jaded  state  of  their  cattle,  that 
they  had  come  long  distances ;  and  indeed  we  know  that  many  hundreds 
of  them  had  actually  come  from  Worcester,' the  scene  of  the  late  extra- 
ordinary contest  between  Spring  and  Langari.  Among  these  we  noticed 
several  persons  distinguished  as  leaders  in  the  sporting  circles,  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Thurtell  rendered  the  approaching  tragedy- 
still  more  attractive.  Independently  of  these  individuals,  many  persons 
were  pointed  out  as  having  actually  come  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Ireland,  and  other  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  under  similar 
feelings  of  curiosity.  Many  of  these  persons  were  incapable  of  procuring* 
beds,  while  others  would  not  submit  to  the  extraordinary  prices  demanded 
for  such  convenience.  In  this  state  of  things,  scarcely  a  public  house 
was  closed  for  the  night,  and  parties  remained  engaged  in  drinking  and 
gambling  till  the  light  of  day  burst  upon  them.  As  the  morning  ap- 
proached, fresh  arrivals  added  to  the  bustle  which  prevailed  ;  the  roads 
from  London,  Cambridge,  St.  Albans,  and  elsewhere,  were  covered  with 
vehicles  of  every  description,  filled  with  that  sort  of  company  which 
is  usually  observed  on  the  move  tow  ards  fights  and  such  exhibitions. 
In  fact,  all  the  rabble  who  arc  wont  to  frequent  scenes  of  this  descrip- 
tion, seemed  to  have  congregated  in  Hertford  upon  this  occasion.  In 
many  instance's,  where  persons  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  a  conveyance 
to  the  spot,  they  walked  from  considerable  distances,  and  submitted  to 
no  ordinary  fatigue  and  inconvenience,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the: 
execution. 
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At  day-break,  &  erowd  began  to  assemble  in  front  of  the  gaol,  taking; 
their  stations  upon  every  elevated  spot  winch  presented  itself  to  their 
notice.  The  road  between  the  prison  wall  and  the  opposite  hedge  may 
be  about  twenty  yards  in  width.  This  was  soon  completely  choked  up 
with  spectators ;  the  hedges,  and  the  fields  beyond,  were  also  thickly 
thronged  by  the  anxious  multitude.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  scaffold, 
in  a  field  within  the  hedge,  stood  a  large  barn,  the  property  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
the  governor  ;  this  was  an  antiquated  edifice,  thatched  with  straw,  which, 
from  its  appearance,  must  have  been  of  long  standing.  So  desirable  an 
elevation  could  not  long  escape  the  notice  of  the  curious,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  roof  was  literally  covered  with  men  and  boys,  whose  apparently 
comfortable  situation  excited  no  small  envy  in  those  who  had  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  in  time  to  attain  so  excellent  a  seat.  Some  few, 
however,  from  their  knowledge  of  the  frail  materials  of  which  the  build- 
ing wasfconstructed,  did  not  hesitate  to  apprize  those  who  were  upon  it,  of 
the  danger  they  incurred  by  remaining  in  such  a  situation.  These  sug- 
gestions were  received  with  jocularity  and  treated  with  contempt.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  they  proved  to  be  but  too  well  founded  ;  for,  at 
about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  the  whole  thatch  and  the  rafters  by  which  it 
was  supported  gave  way  with  a  tremendous  crash,  and  the  crowd  which 
were  upon  it  were  precipitated  into  the  body  of  the  building,  covered 
with  dust  and  dirt.  A  feeling  of  horror  instantly  pervaded  the  crowd,  as 
apprehensions  were  entertained  that  some  serious  injury  must  have  been 
experienced.  Prompt  assistance  was  immediately  afforded  to  the  suf- 
ferers, and  after  some  time  the  whole  of  them  were  extricated  from  their 
perilous  situation,  many  of  them  exhibiting  in  their  appearance  rather  a 
Judicrous  aspect,  some  few  having  reason  to  regret  their  temerity,  in  re- 
maining on  the  roof  after  the  warning  they  had  received.  Among  these 
were  two  lads,  named  Fraley  and  Mullins,  one  of  whom  had  his  thigh 
broken,  and  the  other  his  knee  dislocated  ;  they  were  immediately  re- 
moved for  surgical  assistance  into  the  town  of  IJertford.  The  conse- 
quences would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  been  more  serious,  had  it  not  hap- 
pened that  the  barn  at  the  time  was  nearly  filled  with  straw.  Many  of 
the  crowd  still  maintained  their  stations  on  the  walls,  one  of  which  sub- 
sequently gave  way,  but  luckily  without  producing  further  mischief. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  mass  of  spectators  had  greatly  increased.  The 
road  at  each  end  was  completely  blocked  up,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possi- 
bility of  any  person  passing,  and  the  coaches  going  to  and  coming  from 
London,  were  obliged  to  take  a  circuitous  route.  Soon  after  that  hour, 
Robert  Sutton,  esq.  the  High  Sheriff,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Nicholson^ 
the  Under  Sheriff,  arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Franklin,  which 
is  situated  within  the  walls  of  the  Blue-coat  Establishment.  Mr.  Nichol- 
son was  then  requested  to  proceed  to  the  gaol,  and  to  inform  Thurtell 
that  the  High  Sheriff  was  in  attendance  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
ready  to  wait  upon  him  if  he  was  desirous  of  an  interview,  but  that 
otherwise  he  had  no  wish  to  interrupt  his  devotions. 

At  half-past  six  Mr.  Wilson,  jun.  entered  the  prisoner's  room,  and 
found  him  on  the  bed,  fast  asleep,  and  snoring  loudly.  The  prisoner 
Hunt  was  also  in  a  deep  slumber,  sitting  by  the  fire-side.  Mr.  Wilson, 
unwilling  to  disturb  their  repose,  retired,  and  at  seven  o'clock  returned 
again  with  his  father.  The  wretched  men  were  still  asleep,  unconscious} 
of  the  scene  which  was  so  shortly  to  be  acted,  and  in  which  one  of  them 
•was  to  take  so  prominent  a  part.  Mr.  Wilson  approached  the  bed  of 
Thurtell,  and  found  his  face  covered  over  with  the  rug,  and  so  profound 
•was  his  sleep  at  this  moment,  that  he  could  not  hear  him  breathe.  He 
immediately  uncovered  the  prisoner's  face,  and  called  him  by  name. 
Thurtell  started  up,  and  for  a  moment  seemed  lost  to  his  situation,  not 
even  knowing  where  he  was.  Mr.  Wilson  addressed  him,  and  his  recol- 
lection immediately  returned.   Mr.  Wilson  asked  him  how  he  felt  him- 
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self;  and  he  said,  Very  well ;  I  have  had  an  excellent  night — I  have  slept 
since  one  o'clock ;  I  have  dreamt  several  odd  things,  but  I  have  never 
dreamt  any  thing  about  this  business  since  I  have  been  in  Hertford.  Mr. 
Wilson  then  asked  him  if  he  felt  refreshed,  and  if  he  felt  inward  comfort? 
He  replied,  "  Yes,  I  feel  very  well,  and  very  comfortable/'  During  this 
conversation  Hunt  awoke,  and  casting  a  look  of  despair  toward  the  bed, 
seemed  to  shudder  within  himself,  and  then  became  extremely  dejected. 
Thurtell  arose,  and  asked  for  some  water  to  wash,  which  was  forthwith 
brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  attendants.  Having  bathed  his  face,  his 
breakfast  was  brought  in  :  it  consisted  of  some  tea  and  bread  and  butter, 
but  he  partook  only  of  the  former,  and  that  but  slightly. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  chaplain  arrived — he  shook  hands  with  Thurtell, 
and  addressed  him  in  the  most  humane  and  soothing  language,  expressing 
at  the  same  time  his  gratification  at  finding  the  unhappy  man  in  a  frame 
of  mind  so  firm  and  composed.  Mr.  Wilson  retired,  taking  with  him  the 
three  attendants.  The  Reverend  Chaplain,  on  being  left  alone  with 
Thurtell  and  Hunt,  called  upon  them  to  join  him  in  prayer,  which  they 
did  with  their  accustomed  devotion.  Having  concluded  th«j  prayer, 
Thurtell  desired  to  be  permitted  to  read  aloud  one  of  the  sermons  in  his 
possession,  to  which  the  Reverend  gentleman  at  once  acceded.  He  read 
in  a  clear  and  audible  voice  for  some  time,  when  some  conversation  took 
place  between  him  and  the  chaplain  as  to  his  belief  in  the  truths  of 
Christianity,  and  as  to  his  hopes  of  pardon  hereafter,  through  the  medi- 
ation of  our  Saviour?  The  answers  of  Thurtell  were  such  as  to  give  en- 
tire satisfaction  to  Mr.  Franklin. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Nicholson  entered  the  prison,  and  on  being  con- 
ducted to  Thurtell's  room,  communicated  to  him  the  message  of  the  high 
sheriff].  Thurtell  said  he  had  no  desire  to  give  that  gentleman  the  trouble 
of  an  interview,  and  was  only  desirous  of  renewing  his  thanks  for  the  be- 
nevolent and  humane  attentions  which  he  had  received  at  his  hands  from 
the  first  moment  of  his  being  committed  ;  and  he  desired  at  the  same 
time  to  express  to  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  sense  which  he  entertained  of  his 
kind  feelings  during  the  same  period.  Mr.  Nicholson  intimated  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  that  the  period  was  fast  approaching  which  had  been  fixed  for 
execution,  and  suggested  whether  it  might  not  be  prudent  to  conduct  the 
prisoner  to  the  chapel,  in  order  that  he  might  receive  those  last  religious 
consolations  which  his  awful  situation  demanded.  He  then  left  the  room, 
and  the  chaplain  and  the  prisoners  were  again  left  alone  to  prayer. 

At  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  Thurtell  and  Hunt  were  conducted  by  the 
chaplain  and  Mr.  Wilson  into  the  chapel,  where  they  were  met  by  Mr. 
Nicholson.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Franklin  then  prepared  to  administer  the 
sacrament  to  the  prisoners,  of  which  both  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Nicholson 
intimated  a  desire  to  partake.  During  the  communion  service  Thurtell 
read  the  appropriate  prayers  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  and  seemed 
fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  solemn  rite.  At  its  conclu- 
sion, Thurtell  turned  round  to  the  prisoner  Hunt,  and  grasped  his  hand 
repeatedly,  and  renewed  in  the  most  forcible  terms  the  assurance  of  his 
perfect  forgiveness  of  the  past,  and  of  his  being  about  to  die  in  peace 
and  charity  with  all  the  world.  The  chaplain  and  Mr.  Nicholson  now 
retired  from  the  chapel,  leaving  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  prisoner  Thurtell 
alone.  Hunt  had  previously  been  reconducted  to  his  cell,  overpowered 
by  his  feelings.  Mr.  Wilson,  then  turning  to  Thurtell,  said,  "Now, 
ihurlell,  as  there  is  now  no  eye  to  witness  what  is  passing  between  us 
K„£!ft*  yoi\must  n°t  be  surprised  if  I  ask  you  a  question." 

ihurtell  turned  round,  and  regarded  him  with  a  look  of  surprise.  Mr. 

StTn  i,r1~U  if  3  °u  intend  t0  make  a»y  confession,  1  think  you 
few  n,nmo  *  Kt^.f*™*  than  the  Present."  Thurtell  paused  for  a 
know  leTo  n  *   *v  Wi,;°n  then  went  on  t0  *  ask  you  if  you  ac- 

knowledge the  justice  of  your  sentence Thurtell  immediately  seized 
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both  Mr.  Wilson's  hands,  and  pressed  them  with  great  fervour  within  his 
own,  and  said  "  I  am  quite  satisfied,  I  forgive  the  world ;  I  die  in  peace 
and  charity  with  all  mankind,  and  that  is  all  I  wish  to  go  forth  upon  this 
occasion."  Mr.  Wilson  next  asked  him  whether  he  considered  that  the 
laws  of  his  country  had  heen  dealt  to  him  justly  and  fairly ;  upon  which  he 
said,  "  I  admit  that  justice  has  heen  done  me — I  am  perfectly  satisfied/' 

The  chaplain  then  returned  to  the  prisoner,  and  offered  him  some  fur- 
ther words  of  comfort,  asking  him,  whether  there  was  any  thing  he  (Mr. 
Franklin)  could  do  to  ease  his  mind  with  respect  to  his  family  and  friends. 
Thurtell  replied,  that  he  was  anxious  the  rev.  gentleman  should  write  to 
his  father,  and  inform  him  of  his  extreme  contrition,  resignation,  and 
penitence,  which  Mr.  Franklin  promised  most  faithfully  to  do.  The  un- 
fortunate man  then  uttered  a  short  prayer,  that  the  minds  of  his  family 
might  be  strengthened  under  the  deep  affliction  they  must  feel,  and  of 
which  he  had  been  the  unhappy  author. 

At  twelve  o'clock  precisely,  Mr.  Nicholson  tapped  at  the  door  with  his 
wand,  as  the  signal  that  the  hour  of  execution  had  arrived.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin's countenance  betrayed  the  deep  sorrow  with  which  he  heard  this 
sound.  Thurtell  observed  the  change  in  his  countenance,  and  said 
in  a  firm  and  manly  voice,  "  Sir,  lam  ready  ;"  he  then  seized  Mr.  Frank- 
lin's hands,  and  in  terms  of  gratitude  thanked  him,  not  alone  for  all  the 
personal  kindnesses  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  him,  but  for  that  con- 
trite and  christian  spirit  with  which  he  was  about  to  depart  this  world. 
Mr.  Franklin  returned  the  salutation  and  burst  into  tears.  The  chapel- 
door  was  then  thrown  open,  and  the  prisoner  went  forth  with  a  steady 
and  assured  step.  He  looked  round  with  perfect  calmness.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  chapel-door  to  the  door  leading  to  the  scaffold  was  not 
more  than  ten  yards,  and  thither  he  was  accompanied  by  the  chaplain, 
the  under  sheriff,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Webb,  an  assistant  of  Mr.  Wilson's, 
and  the  upper  turnkey.  The  church-bell  mournfully  tolled  as  he  ad- 
vanced. On  their  arrival  at  the  door,  Thurtell  again  squeezed  Mr. 
Franklin's  hand,  and  again  exclaimed,  "  God  bless  you,  Sir  ;  God  bless 
you."  He  then  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Webb,  and  mounted  the  steps, 
preceded  by  the  under  sheriff  and  the  executioner,  and  followed  by  Mr. 
Wilson  and  the  head  turnkey. 

The  scaffold  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  the  javelin-men,  whose 
motions  were  observed  by  the  crowd  without,  and  some  persons  in  an 
elevated  situation,  having  intimated  the  approach  of  the  prisoner,  there 
was  a  sudden  exclamation  from  the  surrounding  multitude,  and  almost 
all  present  took  off  their  hats.  Thurtell,  on  taking  his  station  under  the 
gallows,  looked  round  with  a  countenance  unchanged  by  the  awfulness 
of  his  situation. —  His  manner  was  firm  and  undaunted,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  betrayed  no  unbecoming  levity.  After  regarding  the  crowd  for  a 
moment,  he  appeared  to  recognize  an  individual  beneath  him  (we  believe 
Mr.  Pierce  Egan),  to  whom  he  bowed  in  a  friendly  but  dignified  manner. 
He  afterwards  bowed  generally  to  all  about  him.  Previously  to  his 
mounting  the  scaffold,  he  had  begged  of  Mr.  Nicholson  that  as  little  de- 
lay as  possible  might  take  place  in  his  execution  after  his  appearance 
upon  the  platform. 

The  prisoner  was  attired  in  a  dark  brown  great  coat,  with  a  black 
velvet  collar,  white  corderoy  breeches,  drab  gaiters,  and  shoes.  His 
hands  were  confined  with  handcuffs,  instead  of  being  tied  with  cord,  as  is 
usually  the  case  on  such  occasions  ;  and,  at  his  own  request,  his  arms 
were  not  pinioned.  He  wrore  a  pair  of  black  kid  gloves,  and  the  wrists 
of  his  shirt  were  visible  below  the  cuffs  of  his  coat.  As  on  the  last  day 
of  his  trial,  he  wore  a  white  cravat.  The  irons,  which  were  very  heavy, 
and  consisted  of  a  succession  of  chain  links,  were  still  on  his  legs,  and 
were  held  up  in  the  middle  by  a  Belcher  handkerchief,  tied  round  his 
waist. 
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The  moment  he  placed  himself  under  the  beam,  the  executioner,  in. 
comnlianee  with  the  wish  which  the  prisoner  had  previously  expressed, 
proceeded  to  the  performance  of  his  melancholy  office.  He  commenced 
by  takin"-  off  his  cravat  and  temporary  shirt-collar.  During  this  opera- 
tion he  stood  perfectly  calm  and  unmoved,  holding  out  his  neck  in  order 
to  facilitate  the  hangman's  duty.  A  white  cap  was  then  put  upon  his 
head,  and  drawn  over  his  eyes;  this  cap  was  so  thin  as  still  to  afford  the 
wretched  man  a  view  of  those  about  him,  and  he  continued  to  look  round 
*n  various  directions.  The  rope  was  then  placed  round  his  neck,  and 
while  the  executioner  was  attaching  the  other  end  to  the  beam  above, 
Thurtell  looked  up,  and  turning  to  him  said,  "  Give  me  fall  enough/' 
The  hangman  replied,  "  that  he  might  be  assured  he  should  have  plenty 
of  fall,  and  that  all  would  be  right."  Thurtell  next  turned  to  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  repeated  the  same  request,  and  that  gentleman  assured  him,  that 
his  wishes  had  been  fully  attended  to.  All  being  now  in  readiness,  Mr. 
Wilson  drew  close  to  the  prisoner,  and  squeezing  his  hands,  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  unaffected  feeling,  "  Thurtell,  God  Almighty  bless  you;" 
the  prisoner,  pressing  his  hands  in  return,  responded,  "  God  bless 
you,  sir." 

Mr.  Wilson  then  stood  back  upon  some  boards  placed  immediately 
behind  the  drop,  and  the  executioner  having  previously  retired,  the  under 
sheriff,  with  his  wand,  gave  the  last  fatal  signal;  the  drop  suddenly  fell 
without  the  slightest  noise,  and  the  unhappy  man  was  in  an  instant 
launched  into  eternity.  His  sufferings  were  but  momentary,  for,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  convulsive  motions  of  his  hands  and  legs,  he 
seemed  lo  be  deprived  of  all  sensation. 

It  was  calculated  that  at  this  period  there  were  not  less  than  15,000 
persons  present,  some  of  whom  fainted  from  the  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
and  were  removed  from  situations  of  danger  with  great  difficulty.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  motley  assemblage,  vast  as  it  was,  was  charac- 
terized by  the  most  orderly  and  decorous  behaviour. 

The  body  remained  suspended  for  one  hour,  during  which  time  the 
preater  part  of  the  multitude  remained.  At  the  expiration  of  the  hour, 
the  upper  turnkey  unscrewed  the  handcuffs  from  the  wrists  of  the  de- 
ceased, and  the  irons  from  his  legs.  A  plank  was  then  placed  across 
the  space  through  which  the  body  was  hanging,  and  the  executioner 
ascended,  and  untying  the  rope  at  the  top,  gradually  lowered  the  corpse 
into  the  arms  of  three  javelin-men  who  received  it  beneath. 

The  body  was  then  carried  into  the  chapel,  where  a  platform  was  pre- 
pared for  its  reception  in  one  of  the  pews.  The  under  sheriff"  followed, 
and  under  his  directions,  it  was  immediately  stripped.  When  the  cap 
was  first  removed,  the  countenance  was  somewhat  discoloured,  but  in 
a  short  time  assumed  the  ordinary  hue  of  death.  The  eyes  were  open, 
and  the  lips  were  unusually  prominent.  Some  moisture  had  exuded 
from  the  mouth,  and  wetted  one  side  of  the  cap.  The  ends  of  his  fingers 
were  livid,  and  the  mark  round  his  neck  was  stronger  than  is  usually 
observed.  This  may  have  arisen  from  the  violence  of  the  fall,  by  which 
it  appeared  that  the  vertebrae  were  completely  dislocated.  The  form  of 
the  unfortunate  deceased  was,  in  the  highest  degree  symmetrical  and 
muscular,  and  was  spoken  of  by  the  surgeon  who  was  present,  as  dis- 
tinguished for  every  indication  of  strength  and  activity. 

An  application  was  made  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  have  the 
body,  for  the  purpose  of  being  interred  at  Norwich— an  application 
which  was  seconded  by  Thurtell  himself,  who  earnestly  prayed  that  the 
operation  of  dissection  might  not  be  performed  upon  him.  He  dis> 
claimed  however,  any  personal  prejudice  on  the  subject,  and  observed, 
that  he  cared  nothing  for  his  remains  after  life  had  become  extinct ;  that 
there  was  another  and  a  strong  ground  on  which  he  made  the  request — 
he  was  anxious  to  be  given  to  kis  friends,  in  order  that  a  fond  and  doat. 
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Ing  mother  might  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  where  to 
find  his  grave.  The  unhappy  prisoner  when  he  made  this  allusion  ap- 
peared more  than  usually  affected,  and  made  use  of  his  handkerchief  to 
hide  the  tears  which  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

The  under  sheriff  felt,  that  consistently  with  his  duty,  and  the  terms  of 
the  sentence  which  had  been  passed  on  the  prisoner,  he  could  not  comply 
with  these  wishes,  and  therefore  resolved  that  the  law  should  be  com- 
plied w  ith  in  every  respect.  Mr.  Colbeck,  the  surgeon  of  the  goal,  was 
directed  by  him  to  see  that  the  body  should  be  anatomised,  and  took  a 
receipt  from  him  to  that  effect.  In  giving  these  directions,  Mr.  Nicholson 
felt  it  his  duty  to  take  the  solemn  pledge  of  Mr.  Colbeck  not  to  allow  a 
cast  to  be  taken  from  the  head  of  the  deceased.  He  was  the  more 
.strongly  induced  to  demand  this  pledge,  in  consequence  of  the  objections 
which  the  deceased  had  himself  made  to  such  a  proceeding — objections 
founded  upon  an  apprehension,  that  if  such  a  cast  were  taken,  a  bust 
might  be  made,  and  circulated  through  the  country.  "And,"  said 
Thurtell,  "  if  this  should  be  the  case,  the  bust  may  perhaps  meet  the 
eyes  of  some  of  my  family,  and  renew  in  their  recollection  the  memory 
of  a  man  who  had  caused  to  them  not  alone  the  deepest  grief,  but  who 
had  exposed  them  to  shame  and  disgrace." 

It  was  afterwards  understood  that  the  body  should  be  partially  dis- 
sected in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  should  then  be  conveyed  to  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's Hospital,  where  the  dissection  is  to  be  finished,  and  where  the 
skeleton  is  to  be  preserved. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  an  application  was  made  from  the  Phre- 
nological Society,  in  London,  for  leave  to  take  a  cast  of  the  back  part  of 
the  head  of  the  deceased,  with  a  view  to  the  illustration  of  their  scientific 
theory.  This  application  was  granted  upon  the  express  condition  that  the 
cast  should  not  extend  to  the  face ;  that  there  should  be  only  one,  and 
that  one  should  be  confined  solely  to  the  use  of  the  Society. 

Upon  these  occasions,  when  the  body  of  the  deceased  is  stripped,  the 
clothes  usually  become  the  perquisite  of  the  executioner.  In  this  in- 
stance, however,  the  under-sheriff  departed  from  that  practice,  and  di- 
rected that  the  clothes  of  Thurtell  should  be  sent  to  his  brother,  and  that 
a  compensation  in  money  should  be  given  to  the  executioner.  It  will  be 
recollected,  that,  on  searching  the  lodgings  of  the  deceased,  after  his  ar- 
rest, an  air-gun  was  found  by,  and  now  remains  in  the  possession  of, 
Upson,  the  Bow-street  officer.  Thurtell,  on  the  evening  before  his  death, 
sent  it,  as  his  last  request,  to  the  high  sheriff,  that  the  gun  should  be  given 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  senior,  as  the  only  token  of  gratitude  which  he  had  it  in 
liis  power  to  bestow  for  the  many  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  that 
gentleman,  during  his  confinement. 

While  alluding  to  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  state, 
that  on  the  Thursday  night,  when  Mr.  Wilson,  jun.,  was  taking  his  leave 
of  Thurtell,  he  begged  to  be  favoured  with  a  lock  of  his  hair.  Thurtell 
smiled,  and  readily  assented,  observing,  that  he  was  sorry  to  say  that 
was  the  only  property  now  in  his  possession  ;  suddenly  recollecting  him- 
self, however,  he  said,  "  Oh  yes,  I  have  got  a  snuff-box,  a  plain  one  cer- 
tainly, but  I  hope  you  wilf  accept  it  for  my  sake."  Mr.  Wilson  accepted 
the  box,  and  left  the  room  deeply  affected. 

HUNT'S  CONFESSION  BEFORE  THE  CORONER. 

In  consequence  of  an  indictment  against  John  Thurtell  and  Thomas  Thur- 
tell, for  defrauding  the  County  Fire  Office  of  1,900  and  odd  pounds,  Thomas 
and  John  Thurtell  left  the  Cock  Tavern  in  the  Haymarket,  and  took  their 
residence  at  a  Mr.  Tetsall's  (the  Coach  and  Horses),  in  Conduit-street,  Bond- 
street.  I  was  invited  to  dine  with  them.  I  called  there  on  the  Friday  morn- 
ing, Oct.  24;  when  John  Thurtell  invited  me  to  take    walk-,   I  walked  with 
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him  as  far  as  High-street,  Mary-le-bone.  We  stopped  at  a  jeweller's  shop  ; 
while  we  were  looking  there  John  Thurtell  observed  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  he 
said  he  would  go  and  look  at,  for  he  wanted  to  purchase  some.  They  were 
marked  \l  17s.  6d.  John  Thurtell  asked  me  after  dinner  if  I  knew  where  I 
could  get  a  gig.  He  gave  me  1/.  10s.  for  the  gig.  He  told  me  not  to  say 
that  the  gig  was  going  to  Hertford,  but  to  Dartford.  I  returned  with  the  gig 
to  the  Coach  and'Horses  about  a  quarter  before  five.  John  Thurtell  imme- 
diately got  into  the  gig,  said  he  could  not  wait  any  longer,  as  he  had  a  gen- 
tleman to  meet.  After  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Probert  said  to  me,  as  John  Thur- 
tell has  gone  down  to  the  cottage,  have  you  any  objection  to  take  a  seat  in 
my  gig,  as  he  (John  Thurtell)  is  obliged  to  be  out  of  the  way,  in  consequence 
of  the  warrants  being  out  against  him  for  the  conspiracy :  most  likely  we 
should  spend  a  pleasant  evening  together.  About  six  o'clock  on  Friday  even- 
ing Mr.  Probert's  gig  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  Coach  and  Horses.  I 
took  a  seat  in  the  gig :  we  proceeded  as  far  as  Oxford-street.  Mr.  Probert 
said  we  must  take  something  home  for  supper :  we  stopped  at  a  pork-shop, 
where  I  got  out  and  purchased  a  loin  of  pork.  We  proceeded  from  there  as 
far  as  Mr.  Harding's,  a  publican  in  the  Edgware-road,  where  he  had  a  glass 
of  brandy  and  water.  Prom  thence  we  proceeded  as  far  as  a  Mr.  Clarke's, 
another  publican,  and  had  two  more  glasses  of  brandy  and  water ;  from  there 
we  proceeded  to  this  house  (the  Artichoke.)  We  had  three,  but  from  what 
appears  from  the  landlord,  (Mr.  Field,)  we  had  five  more  glasses.  We  did 
not  get  out  of  the  gig  here. — Mr.  Probert  observed  to  Mr.  Field,  that  the 
friend  that  was  with  him  could  sing  a  very  excellent  song.  Mr.  Probert 
wished  me  to  sing  a  verse,  but  I  declined.  We  proceeded  from  this  house 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Mr.  Probert  stopped  the  gig  and  said  to  me, 
"  Hunt,  you  get  out  and  wait  my  return  ;"  I  did  so.  About  half  an  hour  or 
more  might  have  elapsed  when  Mr.  Probert  returned,  and  desired  me  to  get 
into  the  gig.  When  we  arrived  at  the  cottage,  John  Thurtell  was  in  the 
stable.  Mr.  Probert  said  to  me,  "  Hunt,  take  that  loin  of  pork  out  of  the 
gig."  1  took  the  pork  into  the  kitchen,  and  remained  in  the  kitchen  about 
ten  minutes,  when  John  Thurtell  and  Mr.  Probert  followed.  We  went 
into  the  parlour.  I  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Probert.  John  Thurtell  then 
called  me  and  Mr.  Probert  into  the  garden,  and  said,  "  I  have  killed  that 

 that  robbed  me  of  300/.  at  blind  hookey"  (a  game  at  cards.)    "  Good 

God !"  said  Mr.  Probert,  "  John,  surely  you  have  not  been  guilty  of  so  rash 
an  act?" — John  Thurtell  immediately  took  from  his  pocket  a  very  handsome 
gold  watch,  and  said,  "  Do  you  believe  me  now  ?  and  if  you  will  go  with 
me,  I  will  show  you  where  he  lies  dead  behind  a  hedge."  Mr.  Probert 
then  said,  "  This  has  taken  such  an  effect  on  me,  that  I  must  retire  and  get 
some  brandy."  We  then  went  into  the  parlour;  the  supper  was  brought  in, 
which  consisted  of  pork  chops,  the  loin  1  brought  down  having  been  cut  into 
chops.  I  eat  five  chops,  and  so  did  Mr.  Probert.  John  Thurtell  declined 
eating  any,  as  he  complained  of  being  extremely  sick.  Mr.  Probert  and  I 
then  went  into  the  garden  again,  when  Mr.  Probert  said  to  me,  "  Surely, 
Hunt,  this  man  has  not  been  guilty  of  murder  ?"  I  observed,  it  looked  very 
suspicious,  he  (John  Thurtell)  having  so  valuable  a  watch.  John  Thurtell 
followed,  and  asked  Mr.  Probert  and  myself  if  we  would  accompany  and  as- 
sist him  in  carrying  the  dead  man.  During  this  time  Mrs.  Probert  was  gone 
to  bed  John  Thurtell  said,  if  neither  of  you  will  assist,  I  will  go  myself.  He 
accordingly  went  by  himself,  and  was  gone  about  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter 
©i  an  Hour.  During  the  time  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Probert  said  to  me,  "  If  this 
is  the  case,  Hunt,  that  John  Thurtell  has  murdered  the  man,  it  will,  ulti- 
mately be  the  ruin  of  me  and  my  family."  After  this  conversation  was 
over  between  me  and  Mr.  Probert,  John  Thurtell  returned,  saying-"  This 
-—is  too  heavy  ior  me;  and  if  you  wont  assist  me,  1  shall  put  the  bridle  on 
{Trull  bCY ?"i  the,dead  man  across  hls  back"  He  accordingly  put  the 
I oni  thp.  re  f°r  that  ^urP°se-  Mr-  P™bert  ^d  me,  while  he  was 
*one  m  second  time,  went  into  the  parlour,  and  he  said  to  me  «  Hunt  this 
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has  taken  such  an  effect  of  me,  and  I  am  so  agitated,  that  I  don't  know 
what  to  do."  He  said,  what  will  my  wife  think?  John  Thurtell  then  returned 
to  us  in  the  parlour,  and  said  to  Mr.  Probert  and  myself,  "  I  have  thrown 

the  dead  man  into  your  fish-pond."  "  Then  by  ,  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Probert, 

"  I  insist  upon  your  immediately  going  and  taking  him  away  off  my  premises, 
for  such  conduct  will  evidently  be  my  ruin."  Me  and  Mr.  Probert,  and  John 
Thurtell  went  to  the  pond,  where  we  saw  the  toes  of  a  man.  John  Thurtell 
then  got  a  line  or  rope  and  threw  it  round  the  feet,  then  dragged  it  to  the 
centre  of  the  pond.  John  Thurtell  then  said  to  Mr.  Probert,""  Don't  give 
yourself  a  moment's  uneasiness,  the  man  shall  not  remain  here  long — you 
well  know,  Probert,  that  I  would  not  do  any  thirg  that  would  injure  you  or 
your  family."  We  then  went  into  the  parlour;  J.  Thurtell  threw  himself 
upon  some  chairs;  Mr.  Probert.  went  up  to  his  wife,  I  believe;  I  sat  in  an 
arm-chair.  Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  Mr.  Probert  said,  "  you  are  going 
to  town"  (tome  and  John  Thurtell,)  "  but  1  shall  expect  you  will  return  to- 
morrow (Sunday)  to  dinner,"  which  I  promised,  and  did.  Mr.  Probert  said 
to  John  Thurtell,  "  mind  and  bring  a  piece  of  roast  beef  with  you,  or  we 
shall  have  nothing  for  dinner."  We  then  left  the  cottage  and  went  to  Lon- 
don. I  left  JohnThurtell  at  Mr.  Tetsall's  (the  Coach  and  Horses)  with  his 
brother  Thomas.  On  Sunday  morning  we  left  Mr.  Tetsall's  in  a  horse  and 
gig,  taking  with  us  a  piece  of  roast  beef  and  two  bottles  of  rum.  John  Thur- 
tell said  to  me,  when  we  got  as  far  as  Tyburn,  "  my  brother  Tom  is  a- head 
and  Thomas  Noyes."  (Thomas  Noyes  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Probert.) 
When  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  Maida-hill  we  took  up  Thomas  Thurtell,  who 
joined  us  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing  his  two  children,  that  had  been 
on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Probert's.  When  we  had  travelled  three  or  four  miles  from 
Maida-hill,  we  met  Thomas  Noyes.  John  Thurtell  got  out  of  the  gig,  leav- 
ing me  and  Thomas  Thurtell  together  in  it,  to  make  the  best  of  our  way  ta 
the  cottage,  in  order  that  Thomas  Thurtell  might  put  Mr.  Probert's  horse 
into  his  gig  to  fetch  John  Thurteil  and  Mr.  Noyes.  When  we  arrived  at  the 
cottage,  the  horse  that  we  went  down  with  was  taken  out  of  the  gig  and  Mr. 
Probert's  put  in.  After  Thomas  Thurtell  was  gone  to  fetch  Mr.  Noyes  and 
John  Thurtell,  Mr.  Prober t  said  to  me,  "  I  have  not  had  a  moment's  peace 
since  I  saw  you  last,  in  consequence  of  that  man  lying  in  my  pond."  My 
reply  was,  "  I  am  sure  you  have  not  had  a  more  restless  night  than  myself." 
Shortly  after  that,  Thomas  and  John  Thurtell  and  Mr.  Noyes  arrived  at  the 
cottage.  We  then,  I  mean  the  whole  four  of  us,  (Hunt,  Thomas  and  John 
Thurtell,  and  Noyes,)  walked  across  a  ploughed  field  into  a  lane,  and  returned 
to  the  cottage.  When  we  arrived  at  the  cottage,  there  was  a  gentleman  whose 
name  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  him  to  be  the  gentleman  that  owns  the 
estate,  came  in. — J.  Noyes,  the  Thurtell's,  and  myself,  walked  about  the 
grounds  till  we  were  called  in  by  one  of  Thomas  Thurtell's  children  to  dinner. 
After  dinner  we  had  some  rum  and  water,  and  sat  for  the  space  of  three 
hours,  and  then  had  tea.  After  tea  We  had  some  more  rum  and  water,  and 
then  we  went  to  the  stable  to  see  the  horses.  We  then  had  supper.  John 
Thurtell,  myself,  Thomas  Noyes,  and  Mr.  Probert,  sat  up  till  about  half-past 
one.  Mr.  Probert  and  Thomas  Thurtell  then  went  to  bed,  leaving  me,  John 
Thurtell,  and  Noyes  up. 

About  half  an  hour  after  they  were  gone  to  bed,  Thomas  Noyes  followed, 
leaving  John  Thurtell  and  myself  in  the  parlour.  I  said  to  J.  Thurtell,  I 
shall  lay  down  on  the  sofa.  He  said  he  would  sit  up  and  smoke.  I  left  him 
smoking  by  the  fire,  with  his  back  towards  me,  and  I  laid  down,  pulling  my 
great  coat  over  me.  About  half  past  six  in  the  morning  the  servant  came 
into  the  room.  J  Thurtell  asked  if  the  boy  Jem  was  up.  The  servant  said 
"  No."  During  this  time,  Mr.  Probert  came  down  stairs,  and  the  boy  fol- 
lowed. He  desired  the  boy  to  put  the  horse  in  his  own  gig,  which  was  done 
immediately,  and  Thomas  Thurtell  and  myself  came  to  town,  bringing  with 
us  the  boy  called  "  Jem."  When  we  got  as  far  as  the  Bald  Faced  Stag,  wc 
breakfasted.    From  thence  we  went  to  Mr.  Tetsall's,  where  Thomas  Thurtell 


was  informed,  that  the  bail  he  had  put  in  was  not  accepted.  About  half-past 
eleven  I  called  at  my  mother's,  in  Cumberland-street,  New-road.  After  I 
had  seen  her  ^oin"  from  the  New-road  towards  the  Yorkshire  Stingo,  I  met 
John  Thurtel!,°  Thomas  Noyes,  and  Miss  Noyes,  his  sister.  John  Thurteli 
asked  me  if  the  bail  was  accepted  ?  I  said  "  No."  He  then  got  out  of  the 
crjcr  and  Thomas  Noye3  and  his  sister  drove  away.  I  and  John  Thurteli 
walked  to  Mr.  Tetsall's.  T.  Thurteli  asked  me  if  I  would  return  on  that  day 
and  inform  Mr.  Probert  that  his  bail  had  been  refused,  to  which  I  consented  ; 
about  half-past  four  I  started;  as  I  was  going  along,  John  Thurteli  came  to 
the  end  of  the  street  to  me,  and  said,  "  if  you  are  going  to  Probert's  1  may 
as  well  go  with  you,  and  get  that  man  away  "  (meaning  the  man  that  was  left 
in  the  pond).  I  said,  "  if  you  are  going  upon  that  business,  don't  expect  me 
to  aid  or  assist  in  any  way.,;  We  came  and  stopped  at  this  house;  and  went 
to  Mr.  Probert's.  I  informed  Mr.  Probert,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,  that 
Thomas  Thurteli  had  requested  me  to  come  down,  as  that  evening,  to  know 
whether  he  could  appoint  any  other  person  to  become  bail  ?  Mr.  Probert  said, 
it  was  useless  fur  him  to  write,  for  that  he  would  be  up  in  town  as  early  as  pos- 
sible the  following  morning  ;  we  then  had  part  of  a  cold  duck  and  some  ale; 
J.  Thurteli  then  called  Mr.  Probert  out;  Mr.  Probert  was  absent  about  ten 
minutes,  and  then  returned  by  himself;  shortly  after  that,  J.  Thurteli  asked 
me  and  Mr.  Probert  if  we  would  put  his  horse  in  the  gig,  and  take  it  round 
to  the  second  gate  ?  We  put  the  horse  to,  and  did  so.  John  Thurteli  then 
came  across  a  small  field,  with  a  dead  man  in  a  sack,  with  his  legs  hanging 
out ;  he  then  asked  Mr.  Probert  to  assist  him  to  put  the  dead  body  in  the 
chaise,  which  Mr.  Probert  refused  to  do ;  Mr.  Probert  immediately  ran 
away,  and  said,  I  cannot  stop  any  longer,  my  wife  will  think  it  very  strange  ; 
he  then  asked  me  to  assist  him ;  I  refused,  saying,  the  sight  of  a  dead  man 
was  quite  enough,  without  touching  it;  John  Thurteli  then  put  the  corpse  in 
the  chaise,  and  tied  the  feet  to  the  dashing  iron  ;  he  asked  me  if  I  would  get 
into  the  gig,  but  I  declined,  and  told  him  that  I  would  walk  on,  and  he 
would  overtake  me;  when  I  got  within  a  short  distance  of  this  house,  John 
Thurteli  told  me  that  he  had  thrown  the  corpse  into  that  marshy  pond  I  had 
just  passed.  I  then  got  into  the  gig,  and  left  John  Thurteli  about  two  o'clock 
that  morning,  at  the  house  where  he  then  lodged,  and  went  home  myself  im- 
mediately. That,  gentlemen,  is  the  whole  of  the  evidence  I  have  to  gire  to-, 
night. 

Coroner.  Now,  Mr.  Hunt,  I  will  ask  you  a  few  questions  arising  out  of 
your  statements,  which  I  think  I  have  a  just  right  to  do. 

The  following  examination,  which  seemed  rather  to  arise  out  of  facts  which 
had  previously  come  to  the  Coroner's  knowledge,  than  from  the  statement 
just  concluded,  then  took  place:  I  do  not  observe  that  you  stated  that  any 
property  was  divided  between  you  ?  There  was  61.  given  to  me,  which  I  con- 
sidered as  paying  me  for  my  professional  duties.  What  professional  duties  t 
I  was  taken  down  there  to  sing  to  Mr.  Probert  and  his  company.  Who  gave 
you  this  sum?  Mr.  John  Thurteli.  Did  he  give  money  to  any  one  else? 
He  gave  the  same  sum  to  Mr.  Probert.  Was  any  agreement  made  with  you 
by  Mr.  Probert,  before  you  went  out  of  town ;  did  }'Ou  go  down  to  the  cottage 
lor  the  purpose  of  singing?  Yes,  Sir,  certainly.  Where  was  this  agreement 
entered  into?  It  was  talked  of  when  we  were  at  Mr.  Tetsall's,  at  the  Coach 
and  Horses.  Myself  and  Mr.  John  Thurteli  and  Mr.  Probert  were  present. 
Did  you  observe  Mr.  Probert  lend  Mr.  John  Thurteli  any  money  that  after- 
noon f  No  Sir.  Then  when  Mr.  Probert  asked  you  to  go  down  to  the  cottage, 
you  considered  you  were  going  down  for  the  purpose  of  singing?  Certainly. 
Did  you  sing?  Yes,  Sir.  To  whom?  To  Mrs.  Probert,  her  sister,  Thomas 
Sf A  ° ^  Urt o11'  and  Mr'  No^es-  Were  Mr.  Probert  and  Mr.  John  Thur- 
teli ,p  the  room?  Yes,  Sir.  What  day  was  this?  This  was  on  the  Friday 
affr  L  ,more  Properly  speaking,  early  on  the  Saturday  morning;  it  was 

formed  v^1         1  iat  atter  John  Thurte11  came  into  the  room,  and  in- 
rmeu  you  and  Probert  that  the  murder  had  been  committed  ?  Yes.  Did 
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you  hear  John  Thurtell  say  he  kept  6/.  for  himself?  No,  Sir.  Then  after 
John  Thurtell  had  called  you  and  Probert  out,  and  told  you  of  the  diabolical 
deed,  you  returned  quietly  to  sing  in  the  parlour?  Yes,  Sir.  How  long  were 
you  absent?  About  ten  minutes.  You  did  not  say  any  thing  in  your  state- 
ment to-day  of  your  being  employed  to  sing?  No,  I  did  not.  Did  you  not 
go  out  with  a  lantern?  No.  Did  Mr.  Probert  go  out  with  a  lantern?  Not 
to  my  knowledge :  I  never  saw  any  lantern,  with  the  exception  of  that  in 
the  stable.  Who  was  in  the  stable  ?  The  boy  cleaning  the  horses.  And  no 
further  conversation  passed  about  the  murder?  None  whatever.  I  was  in- 
troduced to  Mrs.  Probert,  she  knew  very  well  on  what  business  I  had  come 
down.  You  wercfully  a  ware  of  the  murder?  I  was  not  fully  aware  of  it:  I 
was  told  of  it  by  John  Thurtell.  You  saw  the  watch?  Yes,  and  I  thought 
that  was  suspicious.  In  the  presence  of  Mr.  John  Thurtell,  Mr.  Probert,  &c. 
and  after  the  former  had  told  you  he  had  murdered  this  unfortunate  person, 
you  amused  yourself  singing?  Yes,  Sir.  And  you  made  yourselves  merry 
during  the  evening?  Yes,  Sir.  And  you  considered  that  the  6/.  you  received 
was  for  your  exertions  on  this  evening?  I  was  there  on  the  Sunday.  Did 
you  consider  that  you  received  the  61.  for  no  other  reason?  No,  certainly  not. 
You  have  stated  that  you  saw  the  pistols  bought.  After  he  bought  them,  did 
nothing  pass  between  you  and  him  ?  Nothing  whatever.  Do  you  know  where 
the  sack  was  bought?  Yes.  Who  bought  it?  I  did.  Do  you  know  where 
the  cord  was  bought?  Yes.  Who  bought  it  ?  I  did.  Where  did  you  buy  the 
sack?  In  Broad-street,  Blooomsbury,  near  Hind-street.  After  you  bought 
the  sack,  what  did  you  do  with  it?  I  took  it  to  John  Thurtell:  he  said  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  game  in.  The  cord,  what  was  that  far  ?  I  am  sure 
I  can't  tell  you,  to  tie  up  the  game,  I  suppose.  Did  you  see  him  start?  Yes, 
Sir.  Where  from  ?  The  Coach  and  Horses.  Where  did  he  say  he  was  going 
to?  He  said  a  gentleman  was  to  meet  him,  but  he  did  not  say  where  he  was 
going  to.  Did  he  say  any  thing  about  Mr.  Probert's  house  at  the  time?  No. 
You  received  the  67.  from  Mr.  John  Thurtell?  Yes.  Where  did  he  take  it 
from  ?  From  a  pocket-book.  Were  you  going  away  after  you  got  the  6/.  and 
finished  your  professional  labours?  No,  Sir;  it  was  too  late  an  hour:  it  was 
one  or  tsvo  in  the  morning:  it  was  after  Mrs.  Probert  had  gone  to  bed.  He 
did  not  take  the  money  from  his  pocket?  No;  it  was  from  a  sort  of  note-case  : 
he  paid  Mr.  Probert  with  a  5/.  note  and  a  sovereign.  Do  you  know  what  he 
gave  Mr.  Probert  money  for?  No,  Sir,  I  do  not.  "Was  there  any  observation 
made  by  Mr.  John  Thurtell  when  he  paid  this  money  ?  No.  Nothing  re- 
specting the  murder?  Nothing  passed  the  whole  of  the  evening  about  that 
business.  You  were  all  extremely  cheerful?  Yes,  Sir.  Did  you  see  a  purse  ? 
John  Thurtell  had  a  brown  silk  purse,  as  well  as  the  small  note-case.  What 
did  he  do  with  the  note-case?  He  threw  it  in  the  fire.  What  did  he  do  with 
the  purse?  He  threw  that  in  the  fire  also.  Did  you  see  any  papers  put  in 
the  fire?  There  was  a  little  betting-book  put  in  the  fire.  There  was  nothing 
of  this  in  your  statement  to  us.  No,  Sir.  Was  the  61.  given  to  you  and  Mr. 
Probert  as  your  shares  of  the  money  found?  "Yes,  Sir,  it  was.  What  passed* 
I  do  not  recollect.  Where  did  you  hire  the  horse?  At  Probatt's,  at  the 
Golden  Cross  yard;  no  relation  to  the  prisoner  Probert.  Do  you  know- 
where  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  were  put?  Not  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  I 
wish  I  did;  but  I  considered  near  the  pond.  Had  he  any  clothes  on?  No, 
Sir,  they  were  cut  off:  the  clothes  were  taken  off,  for  he  was  naked  when  he 
was  brought  into  the  lane,  and  put  into  the  gig.  Then  you  do  not  know  from 
your  own  knowledge,  or  from  information,  what  became  of  the  deceased's 
clothes?  I  have  not  the  slightest  knowledge.  Had  you  ever  any  of  the 
clothes  of  the  deceased  on  your  own  back  ?  Never.  What  became  of  them 
after  he  was  dead?  That  I  don't  know.  How  do  you  know  they  were  cut 
off?  Because  I  was  told  so  by  John  Thurtell.  On  Sunday  evening  had  you 
any  other  person's  clothes  on  except  your  own  ?  On  Sunday  evening  I  had  a 
suit  of  black  clothes  on  of  John  Thurtell's.  For  what  purpose  did  you  ex- 
change your  dress?  As  it  was  Sunday,  I  wished  to  appear  decent  and/e* 
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spectable.   What  dress  had  John  Thurtell  on?  A  blue  coat,  light  waistcoat, 
heht  small-clothes  and  gaiters.       ot  I 

Where  did  you  change  your  clothes  ?  In  a  little  room  by  Mr.  Probert's 
bed-room.  Were  you  given  to  understand  the  clothes  you  put  on  at- Pro- 
bert's on  the  Sunday,  were  the  property  of  the  murdered  man?  Why,  yes,  I 
have  since  been  given  to  understand  so,  for  I  told  the  officer  where  to  find 
them.  When  did  you  give  the  information  ?  When  I  was  at  Watford.  After 
you  were  in  custody?  Yes,  on  Wednesday  last.  Had  you  any  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  property  belonged  to  John  Thurtell?  Yes.  Did  you  go  up  with 
John  'lhurtell  when  he  went  to  London  ?  Yes,  Sir.  Was  there  not  a  carpet 
ba°-  put  in  the  gig?  When  we  left  Probert's,  there  was  a  carpet  bag  put  into 
the  gig,  and  a*box-coat,  and  a  gun,  and  a  powder-horn,  wilh  a  shooting- 
jacket*  Were  there  any  other  things  in  the  gi<*  when  he  left  the  Coach  and 
Horses  on  the  Friday  night?  No,  Sir.  If  you  did  not  know  what  these  things 
were,  how  did  you  know  how  to  give  a  description  of  them  when  you  ordered 
them  to  be  given  up?  I  did  not  say  I  had  not  seen  them. 

Then  you  knew  the  contents  of  the  carpet  bag?  Yes,  John  Thurtell  sorted 
them  up,  and  put  them  into  my  drawers,  and  desired  them  to  be  taken  care 
of:  the  bag  was  left  in  the  gig  all  night,  and  was  brought  to  my  house  in  the 
morning.  I  and  John  Thurtell  walked  on  Saturday  morning  through  a 
ploughed  field,  and  broke  through  a  hedge  into  a  lane  ;  it  was. not  so  late  as 
seven  o'clock :  we  saw  two  men  in  the  lane,  to  whom  John  Thurtell  said,  he 
had  lost  a  handkerchief  and  a  knife;  the  lane  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Probert's  house  ;  after  leaving  the  lane,  we  went  to  breakfast;  I  saw  no  hand- 
kerchief ;  I  did  not  sponge  my  clothes,  but  I  brushed  John  Thurtell's  clothes, 
at  his  request;  I  took  a  spade  down  in  the  chaise  with  me  ;  I  was  requested 
to  do  so,  but  don't  know  for  what  purpose  :  Thomas  Thurtell  threw  it  over 
a  hedge  near  the  gate,  where  the  body  was  brought  out  by  him  naked  ;  I  did 
riot  see  it  used  :  I  suppose  it  was  brought  for  Mr.  Probert's  use ;  on  that  day 
I  bad  black  whiskers  and  mustachios;  you  may  see  they  are  now  cut  off ;  I 
have  a  hard  beard,  and  cut  them  off  for  my  own  pleasure,  I  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so ;  I  cut  them  off  at  my  lodgings  in  London ;  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  sign  this  statement. 

What  is  become  of  the  box-coat?  It  ought  to  have  been  found  at  my  lodg- 
ings by  the  officer,  and  also  a  backgammon-board  which  was  left  there.  Were 
you  and  John  Thurtell  down  a  lane  near  Probert's  house  on  Friday  night? 
No,  I  was  not :  we  walked  on  Saturday  morning  through  a  ploughed  field, 
and  broke  through  a  hedge  into  a  lane.  What  time  was  this?  Not  so  late  as 
eight  o'clock.  Did  you  see  two  men  in  the  lane  ?  Yes ;  John  Thurtell  spoke 
to  one  of  them.  What  did  he  say  to  the  man?  He  said  he  had  lost  a  hand^ 
kerchief  and  a  knife  in  the  lane.  How  far  was  this  from  Probert's  house  ?  ' 
About  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Had  you  and  John  Thurtell  been  looking  about 
the  lane  for  the  knife,  &c.  for  some  time  previously  to  his  speaking  to  the 
man?  No;I  didn't  know  that  he  had  lost  a  knife  till  he  spoke  to  the  man. 
Were  you  in  that  lane,  at  any  other  time,  with  John  Thurtell,  after  the  mur- 
dcc  ?  No.  Have  you  told  all  the  conversation  that  has  taken  place  between 
you  and  John  Thurtell  in  the  parlour  of  Probert  on  the  night  of  the  murder, 
and  elsewhere  since  the  murder?  Every  word  that  I  recollect.  Did  John 
Thurtell  not  say  to  you  before  he  went  with  you  down  the  lane,  what  he  was 
going  to  look  for  ?  No,  he  did  not.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the  lane  1 
To  breakfast  at  Probert's. 

Questioned  by  a  juror  :  What  did  John  Thurtellsay  that  he  was  going  to  do, 
when  he  left  you  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  night  of  the  murder  ?  He 
did  not  say  where,  or  what  he  was  going  to  do;  he  merely  asked  me  to  wait 
there  till  he  returned,  and  I  did  so.  Was  the  sack  you  bought  in  St.  Giles's 
t  u  ST  y  of  Mr*  Weare  was  Put  int0  after  his  murder  by  John  Thur- 

tfadn   i  preSUnae  11  was'    Coroner.  Have  you  any  thing  more  to  say?  No- 

estiun  by  the  Coroner.  What  did  Thurtell  mean  when  he  said  "  That 
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is  your  share  of  the  money  found  V  Where  was  it  found  ?  I  can't  say,  I  was 
not  present  when  it  was  found  ;  I  was  not  very  compos  mentis  on  that  night. 
When  you  went  down  the  lane  with  John  Thurtell,  you  returned  with  a 
handkerchief?  No,  I  saw  no  handkerchief.  Did  you  see  a  large  piece  of 
sponge  at  Frobert's ?  Yes,  I  did;  it  belonged  to  John  Thurtell ;  he  bought 
it,  1  suppose  ;  I  saw  it  in  the  pail  in  the  stable.  Did  you  not  sponge  sOrae 
clothes  ?  No,  I  brushed  John  T hurtetl's  clothes. 

By  a  juror.  When  you  came  down  to  Probert's  on  Friday,  you  wore  black 
whiskers  and  mustachios?  Yes.  What  has  become  of  them?  Why,  you 
must  see  that  they  are  cut  oft*.  Why  did  you  cut  them  off?  I  have  a, 
hard  beard,  and  cut  them  off  for  my  own  pleasure.  Have  you  been  in  the 
habit  of  cutting  oft' your  beard  and  whiskers?  Yes,  I  have.  Where  did  you 
cut  them  off'?  At  my  lodgings  in  London,  prior  to  my  apprehension. 

Coroner.  Have  you  any  objection  to  sign  this  as  your  voluntary  statement? 
None  whatever. 

Hunt  then  signed  the  statement  which  he  had  given,  and  retired. 

During  the  whole  of  the  above  extraordinary  detail,  Hunt  was  as  cool  and 
collected  as  possible;  he  never  changed  countenance,  and  while  every  one 
shuddered  with  horror  at  his  dreadful  narration,  he  betrayed  not  the  least 
emotion.  After  the  examination  was  over,  the  handcuff's  were  put  on  him, 
and  having  thick  wrists,  as  they  were  being  screwed  on  by  the  gaoler,  he 
cried  out,  "  Curse  it,  don't  torture  me— don't  put  me  in  purgatory,"  and  ap- 
peared very  angry. 

PROBERT'S  STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE  CORONER. 

On  Friday  afternoon  T  dined  at  Mr.  Tetsall's,  the  Coach  and  Horses,  Con- 
duit-street, with  the  two  Thurtell's,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Noyes,  and  one  or  two 
more  gentlemen,  whose  names  I  do  not  recollect,  were  present.  Mr.  John 
Thurtell  asked  me  to  lend  him  5  or  61,  ;  I  borrowed  5l.  of  Mr.  Tetsall,  and 
Mr.  Tetsall  gave  the  5/.  to  Mr.  John  Thurtell ;  I  also  gave  Mr.  Hunt  ll.  for 
Mr.  John  Thurtell,  which  made  6l.  I  think  about  six  o'clock  1  left  to  come 
flown  to  Aldenham,  to  my  home.  Mr.  Thurtell  asked  me  if  I  woidd  drive 
Mr.  Hunt  to  my  house  ;  if  not,  he  said  he  would  hire  a  horse  for  him  ;  I  said 
that  as  I  was  going  home,  I  would  drive  him.  John  Thurtell  said,  I  am 
coming  to  spend  the  day  with  you,  and  shall  bring  a  friend  with  me  :  I  said, 
Very  well,  and  1  should  be  happy  to  see  them.  I  then  left  Mr.  Tetsall's, 
and  came  with  Hunt  to  the  Bald-faced  Stag,  in  the  Edgeware-road  ;  Mr. 
Hunt  said,  I  must  not  go  in  there,  as  I  have  not  returned  the  two  horse- 
cloths borrowed.  He  walked  on  to  Mr.  Clarke's,  the  tavern-keeper,  which, 
is  near  the  Edgeware  turnpike,  where  I  stopped  and  took  him  up,  and  drove 
him  very  near  to  Mr.  Phillimore's  Lodge,  and  Hunt  then  said,  I  must  wait 
here  till  Thurtell  joins  me,  according  to  appointment. 

Coroner.  Did  you  not  call  on  the  way  at  this  house  ?  Probert.  I  beg  par- 
don ;  yes,  I  drove  Hunt  to  this  house,  and  we  drank  several  glasses  of  brandy 
and  water,  and  remained  here  about  an  hour,  we  left  this  house  about  nine 
o'clock  ;  I  went  from  here  to  Mr.  Phillimore's  Lodge,  and  Hunt  got  out  and 
said,  I  must  wait  here  for  John  Thurtell,  and  you  may  go  on.  I  went  on 
till  I  was  within  one  hundred  yards  of  my  house,  arid  then  I  met  John  Thur- 
tell. He  said,  Where  is  Hunt  ?  I  said  I  had  left  him  on  the  road  waiting  for 
you.  He  said,  You  must  turn  back  then,  and  fetch  him,  for  I  have  killed 
my  friend,  and  I  don't  want  him.  I  said,  Good  God,  I  hope  you  have  not 
killed  any  person ;  he  replied,  I  have,  and  now  I  am  happy,  for  he  has  robbed 
me  of  several  hundreds.  I  then  returned  with  Mr.  Hunt,  and  at  my  gates 
Hunt  said  to  John  Thurtell,  Where  could  you  pass  me?  John  Thurtell  re- 
plied, It  don't  matter  where  I  passed  you,  for  I  have  done  the  trick.  I  said, 
For  God's  sake  who  is  the  man  that  you  have  killed  ?  John  Thurtell  said,  It 
don't  matter  to  you,  you  dun't  know  his  name,  and  never  saw  him,  and  if  you 
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ever  say  a  single  word  about  him,  by  G— d  you  shall  share  the  same  fate, 
for  Joe  and  I  (meaning  Hunt  and  John  Thurtell)  meant  to  have  had  your 
"brother-in-law  that  is  to  be,  the  other  day  (Mr.  Wood),  only  that  he  run  €o 
fast  when  he  saw  the  house,  and  escaped;  he  also  said,  I  have  more  to  kill, 
and  you  will  be  one  of  ihem  if  you  don't  do  what  is  right.  We  then  went 
into  my  parlour,  and  had  something;  to  eat  and  drink;  afterwards  John 
Thurtell  pulled  a  purse  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said,  This  is  all  I  have  got  for 
what  I  have  done.  How  much  was  in  the  purse  I  do  not  know.  A  gun  and 
a  watch  he  also  produced,  and  several  papers.  John  Thurtell  and  Hunt  both 
examined  the  papers,  and  handed  them  from  one  to  the  other,  and  after- 
wards threw  them  into  the  fire.  I  had  occasion  then  to  go  up  stairs  to  Mrs. 
Probert,  and  I  did  not  see  any  thing  more  of  the  papers.  John  Thurtell  said, 
now  we  must  go  and  fetch  the  body,  and  throw  it  into  your  pond.  I  said, 
that  you  never  shall  do.  He  said,  you  must  do  as  I  tell  you,  and  I  will  come 
and  fetch  it  away  to-morrow.  They,  Mr.  John  Thurtell  and  Mr.  Hunt,  then 
went  and  fetched  the  body,  and  threw  it  into  my  pond.  I  saw  them  throw 
it  in.  John  Thurtell  after  that  produced  a  note-case  made  of  silk  or  stuff, 
and  took  out  of  it  three  hi.  notes,  and  said  to  me,  here  is  the  6/.  I  borrowed  of 
you  yesterday,  and  he  gave  me  a  hi.  note  and  a  sovereign.  I  am  positive  he 
said  on  giving  me  the  money,  here  is  the  61. 1  borrowed  of  you  yesterday,  for 
which  you  are  answerable  to  Mr.  Tetsall.  That  is  all  the  money  1  saw, 
though  there  were  some  sovereigns  in  the  purse.  I  believe  in  the  course  of 
half  an  hour  I  went  to  bed ;  I  left  both  Mr.  Hunt  and  John  Thurtell  in  the 
parlour,  with  a  bottle  of  brandy  on  the  table.  Mrs.  Probert  and  Miss  Noyes 
had  then  gone  to  bed  an  hour  and  a  half.  Mrs.  Probert  pressed  them  (Hunt 
and  John  Thurtell)  to  go  to  bed  half  an  hour  before  she  went  to  bed,  and  she 
said  Miss  Noyes  would  sleep  with  Thomas  Thurtell's  two  children.  One  of 
ihem  replied,  we  have  got  a  good  deal  of  night  work  to  do,  and  want  to  use 
ourselves  to  it.  When  I  went  to  bed,  I  thought  my  wile  had  been  in  bed  at 
least  an  hour  and  a  half:  as  I  entered  the  room  she  was  not  undressed;  she 
was  crying ;  and  she  said,  for  God's  sake,  what  is  it  that  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr. 
Thurtell  and  you  are  doing  up  ?  If  I  knew,  I  would  inform  against  you* 
This  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  said,  my  dear,  I  am  doing  no- 
thing that  will  hurt  me  :  I  am  not  guilty  of  any  thing.  We  both  then  went 
to  bed,  and  I  think  I  lay  till  past  nine  on  the  Saturday  morning,  but  not  an 
hour  did  I  sleep  the  whole  ol  the  night,  nor  did  Mrs.  Probert,  for  she  was 
fretting  all  night.  I  did  not  tell  Mrs.  Probert  anything  about  the  murder:  I 
said  to  her,  that  I  had  done  nothing  that  would  injure  me.  When  I  came 
down  to  breakfast,  I  found  Hunt  and  John  Thurtell  standing  up  in  my  par- 
lour, and  the  cloth  laid  for  breakfast.  About  ten  o'clock  my  boy  put  my  horse 
to  the  chaise,  and  they  left  my  house  about  half-past  ten.  The  boy  put  the 
gun  in  the  chaise,  and  one  or  two  bundles  of  clothes  tied  up  in  handkerchiefs* 
and  a  striped  carpet  bag  with  a  padlock  ;  I  can't  say  if  it  was  locked  up ;  I 
can't  say  who  these  things  belonged  to  ;  I  suspected  they  belonged  to  the 
deceased,  but  was  not  certain.  As  they  went  out  of  the  yard,  they  said,  we 
shall  come  down  and  dine  with  you  to-morrow,  and  bring  Thomas  Thurtell 
and  Noyes,  most  likely.  They  all  four,  John  and  Thomas  Thurtell,  Mr. 
Hunt  and  Mr.  Noyes,  came  down  next  day  as  we  were  sitting  down  to  dinner. 
John  Thurtell  and  Mr.  Hunt  both  observed  that  I  did  not  eat  two  mouthsfuL 
John  Thurtell  said,  you  wili  never  do  for  a  Turpin.  This  was  said  before  ths 
iemales,  Mrs.^  Probert  and  Miss  Noyes,  who  did  not  know  what  it  meant. 

Coroner.  They  must  have  known  what  was  meant;  Turpin  was  a  no- 
torious highwayman  and  murderer,  and  what  John  Thurtell  meant  was 
obvious. 

Probert  continued :  After  dinner  we  walked  in  the  garden ;  John  Thur- 
tell pointing  to  Hunt  said,  "See  how  my  Joseph  is  dressed  up  to-day, 
don't  he  cut  a  good  figure?  "  1 

Coroner.  What  did  he  mean  by  this?  Probert,  He  meant  that  Hunt  was 
diutea  up  in  very  good  clothes. 
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9iTi£2  oiii  aisrfa  iterig  00^  b — tfftd  *mirf  Jwods  blow  slgnias  x&aisy^ 
jijo^  b&d  ovjsd  oj  tasdin  (IbiiudT  ndol  bns  inuH  gninjBam)  I  has  sol  lot 
Coroner.    Give  me  a  description  of  Hunt's  dress  at  thatdifai«:i5l-n/-i9riioid 
Probert.  He  had  on  a  buff  waistcoat,  and  a  black  handkerchief:  they  were 
the  deceased's  clothes  I  was  told  ;  I  said  to  Hunt,  "  if  they  are  the  deceased's 
clothes,  good  God  !  how  can  you  wear  them  ?  "   Hunt  said,  "  what  is  that  to 
you  whose  clothes  they  are?  they  are  not  yours."    This  was  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  murder. — I  will  only  say  that  I  am  not  the  murderer,  and  I  declare 
solemnly  before  my  God  and  Saviour,  that  I  never  knew  the  man,  or  saw 
him,  nor  even  knew  the  name  of  the  man,  or  that  he  was  coming  down  from 
London.    God  Almighty  knows  I  am  not  guilty  of  this  horrid  murder.  I 
knew  of  John  Thurtell  coming  down,  and  as  he  said  to  me,  with  a  gentleman, 
but  I  did  not  know  who  the  person  was;  he  said  they  should  shoot  on  Lord 
Essex's  estate. 

Coroner.  I  have  one  question  or  two  to  ask  Mr.  Probert.  Probert :  I  will 
answer.  Did  you  take  part  of  the  deceased's  money?  No,  I  did  not. — Did 
you  see  the  deceased's  clothes  taken  out  of  your  house?  No,  my  boy  put  the 
gun  into  the  chaise. — Did  Hunt  come  down  to  sing  professionally?  No. — Did 
he  sing  on  the  Friday  night  after  you  had  been  informed  of  the  murder,  in 
your  parlour?  I  rather  think  he  did  sing  one  song,  but  I  cannot  swear. — Did 
Hunt  receive  any  money  from  John  Thurtell  on  that  night?  I  think  he  did, 
but  I  am  not  positive. — Did  you  order  John  Thurtell  to  bring  you  a  new  spade 
down  from  London  ?  Never. — Did  you  ever  see  a  spade  that  he  brought 
down  ?  Yes,  I  found  one  on  my  grounds  after  the  murder. 

By  a  juror.  You  called  at  this  house  on  the  Friday  night  with  Hunt, 
about  the  time  of  the  murder?  Yes,  I  did. — You  said  to  the  landlord  that 
Hunt  was  a  good  singer?  Yes,  1  did. — Were  you  both  inebriated  ?  A  little. — > 
He  then  withdrew. 

THOMAS  THURTELL, 

After  the  verdict  was  returned,  the  Coroner  and  Magistrates  assembled 
gave  orders  for  Thomas  Thurtell  to  be  brought  from  the  apartment  where  he 
was  confined,  before  them.  He  was  brought  into  the  Jury-room  handcuffed. 
They  were  ordered  to  be  taken  off. 

The  Coroner  congratulated  him  that  he  was  not  inculpated  in  the  dreadful 
transaction  that  had  alarmed  the  whole  county. 

Thomas  Thurtell,  who  has  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  endeavoured  to 
reply,  but,  for  some  time,  such  was  his  agitation,  he  could  not  give  utterance 
to  a  syllable.  At  last  he  said,  f*  It  was  a  horrible  transaction;  but  I  thank 
God  1  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  the  dreadful  intentions  of  my  brother,  or 
that  the  murder  was  committed,  till  it  was  communicated  to  me  after  my  ap- 
prehension." 

The  County  Magistrates  then  informed  him,  that  they  were  about  to 
commit  him  to  the  county  gaol,  upon  a  warrant  brought  from  London,  on  a 
charge  of  conspiring  to  set  fire  to  some  premises  in  Watling-street. 

He  declared,  that  however  guilty  his  brother  might  be,  and  he  admitted 
that  his  brother  had  led  a  life  the  most  wicked  and  dissolute  for  several  years, 
yet  he  was  himself  innocent  of  the  charge  upon  which  he  was  about  to  be 
committed. 

The  Magistrates  lamented  that  a  person  who  was  related  to  one  of  the 
most  respectable  families  in  Norwich  should  have  been  implicated  in  such  a 
dreadlul  accusation, 

Thomas  Thurtell  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  «  Good  God !  what  misery 
must  my  poor  father  and  mother  endure  on  hearing  of  the  situation  of  their 
children ;  my  brother's  fate,  I  suppose,  is  sealed ;  pray  God  support  my 
father  and  mother ! " 
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^qhflhq  3<ft  *o  ano  is  i3JifrW  *  /£sb  5<r»a  arii  oo  ten*       3flhu(I  .3*mi£ 
CIRCUMSTWCES  RELATING  TO  THE  EXECUTION  OF 
THURTELL. 

Thurtell,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  again  alluded  to  Probert. 
He  *aid  "  I  forgive  Probezt,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart;  I  hope  he 
will  live'  to  repent  of  his  past  sins.  Cut,  notwithstanding  the  awful 
situation  in  which  I  am  placed,  were  I  to  be  offered  life  for  one  hundred 
years,  with  20,000/.,  I  would  rather  die,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  than  live 
degraded  and  disgraced  like  him  :  a  vagabond  walking  about  the  streets, 
pointed  at  by  the  linger  of  scorn.  Pie  lias  always  been  a  wicked  man, 
but  my  sincere  hope  is,  that  he  may  take  warning  and  turn  from  his  evil 

^When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd  went  to  seek  Probert  and  his  wife  at  the 
"White  Hart,  at  Hertford,  on  Thursday,  he  found  them  seated  with  a 
bottle  of  wine  before  them,  and  apparently  callous  to  the  obloquy  with 
which  the  former  had  been  covered.  Upon  remonstrating  with  him  upon 
the  impropriety  of  his  remaining  in  town,  Probert  said  that  he  intended 
^oing  up  by  the  coach  that  evening.  Mr.  Lloyd  observed  that  such  a 
course  would  be  extremely  indelicate,  as  he  must  be  known  at  every- 
place where  the  coach  stopped ;  and  recommended  him  to  take  a  post- 
chaise,  and  leave  the  town  as  quickly  aud  as  privately  as  possible.  To 
this,  Probert  replied,  that  he  could  not  take  a  po-.t-cb.aise,  as  he  had  no 
money.  "Then,"  said  Mr.  Lloyd,  "that  shall  not  bean  obstacle,  for 
I  v. ill  furnish  you  with  the  means  of  doing  so,"  and  the  rev.  gentleman 
immediately  presented  him  with  21.  Probert  and  his  wife  shortly  after 
quitted  town  in  a  post  chaise,  the  blinds  of  which  were  up. 

When  Probert  was  about  to  quit  the  prison,  he  was  compelled  to  pay 
a  few  shillings  which  he  owed  to  one  of  the  turnkeys;  we  have  since 
been  informed  that  he  departed  without  paying  a  few  pence  (we  under- 
stand no  more  than  nine-pence)  which  he  owed  to  a  wretched  prisoner, 
to  whom  that  sum,  however  small,  was  an  object  of  serious  importance. 

It  was  more  than  once  suggested  to  Probert,  that  he  ought  to  quit  this 
country  and  go  to  America,  to  which  suggestions  he  replied,  "  How  can 
I  go  to  America  without  money  !  I  must  remain  here  ;  I  can't  travel 
without  money." 

We  understand  that  a  considerable  property,  to  which  the  family  of  the 
Noyes's  are  entitled,  is  at  present  locked  up  in  Chancery,  and  will  in  all 
probability  be  ultimately  divided  among  them. 

When  Mr.  Wilson,  jun.  took  his  leave  of  Thurtell,  he  (Mr.  Wilson) 
burst  into  tears.  Thurtell  turned  to  him,  and  patting  him  on  the  shoulder, 
said,  in  a  cheering  tone,  "  Come,  come,  don't  cry,  don't  grieve— we  shall 
meet  again,  we  shall  meet  in  Heaven." 

Among  the  singularities  of  this  extraordinary  case  is,  that  no  less  a  sum 
than  2.0/.  was  offered  for  the  pistol  with  which  Thurtell  effected  the  murder 
of  Mr.  W'eare  ;  and,  what  perhaps  may  appear  still  more  singular,  the 
sum  of  10/.  was  offered  for  the  rope  in  which  Thurtell  was  hanged.  When 
the  under-sheriff  heard  of  the  latter  offer,  he  determined  to  frustrate  the 
w  i  shes  of  the  proposed  purchaser,  and  ordered  the  rope  to  be  burnt,  and 
it  was  burnt  accordingly.  The  pistol  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Ruth- 
Ten,  the  li^w-strect  officer. 

So  deeply  affected  was  Thomas  Thurtell  at  his  last  interview  with  his 
brother,  on  Thursday  evening,  that  it  became  necessary  to  remove  him 
away  by  force.  John  Thurtell,  beckoning  to  the  turnkeys,  said.  "  Take 
mm  away  for  God's  sake,  for  he  unmans  me;  poor  fellow,  I  wish  he  had 
not  come  here  at  all." 

The  two  ladies  who  endeavoured  to  get  into  the  gaol  on  Wednesday 
nigut,  it  appears  were  inlluenced  by  a  de,ire  to  afford  religions  consola- 
tion to  me  prisoners.  They  were  pro \  ided  with  a  larsre  stock  of  religious 
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tracts.  During  the  trial  on  the  first  day,  a  waiter  at  one  of  the  principal 
inns  succeeded  in  gaining  admission  for  them  into  the  court,  fur  whicis 
service  th»y  subsequently  made  him  a  present  of  a  sovereign. 

After  the  body  of  Thurtell  was  taken  to  the  chapel,  the  platform  was  re- 
moved, and  in  a  short  time  the  front  of  the  gaol  presented  its  usuhI  ap- 
pearance, and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  the  town  of  Hertford,  wbick 
had  but  a  short  time  before  presented  such  a  scene  of  bustle  and  can- 
fusion,  became  as  tranquil  as  if  the  trial  had  never  taken  place. 

REMARKS  OF  THE   EDITORS   OF  THE  DIFFERENT 
JOURNALS,  LPON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  THURTELL 

44  Thus  perished  John  Thurtell,  in  the  thirty -second  year  of  his  age  j  a 
memorable  example  of  the  e^il  consequences  of  that  attachment  to  sport- 
ing by  w  hich  so  many  young  men  are  ruined,  and  so  many  more  depraved- 
May  some  of  those  who  are  entering  on  the  path  that  ied  to  his  de- 
struction, take  warning  by  his  fate!  Atrocious  as  was  the  deed  for 
which  he  justly  suffered  the  dreadful  penalty  of  the  law,  his  fortitude  had 
inspired  into  the  public  mind  no  small  share  of  sympathy  for  his  suffer- 
ings. His  address  to  the  jury  had  induced  some  to  believe  him  a  man 
of  talent;  his  delivery  of  it  was  certainly  imposing  and  impressive;  but 
the  composition  of  it  has  been,  we  understand,  attributed  to  some 
rhetorical  friend;  if  so,  the  merit  of  it  must  be  confined  to  his  remem- 
brance of  it  by  rote,  so  as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  reading  it- 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  talents,  a  life  of  dissipation  and  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  had  impaired  them  ;  and,  although  his  mind  might  have 
furnished  the  foundation  for  a  clever  man,  there  was  no  superstructure 
of  useful  learning  or  knowledge  raised  upon  it.  His  talents  could  not 
make  him  an  object  of  public  sympathy  ;  his  singular  fortitude  consti- 
tuted his  chief,  and  perhaps  his  only,  claim  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
public.  He  looked  at  death  steadily,  and  met  it  unshrinkingly.  Had 
the  determination  of  character,  the  self-possession  in  danger,  and  the 
bold  intrepidity  which  he  displayed  during  the  whole  trial,  and  to  the 
moment  of  his  death,  been  enlisted  in  a  good  cause,  he  would  have  bees 
an  invaluable  citizen.  He  certainly  possessed  many  ingredients  of 
character  which  go  to  constitute  a  great  man.  In  the  army,  his  courage,, 
firmness,  and  promptitude,  might  have  raised  him  to  a  station  in  wbics 
he  might  have  been  himself  the  glory,  instead  of  the  shame,^  of  his  family, 

1  Had  his  soul  but  stirred  in  virtue 
With  half  the  spirit  that  it  dared  in  evil.' 

The  most  affecting  part  of  his  address  to  the  jury  was  the  contrast  whicii 
he  drew  between  what  he  then  was  and  what  he  might  have  been  His 
expression  of  regret,  that  he  had  not  fallen  in  the  field  in  defence  of  his 
country,  was  manly,  natural,  and  energetic.  These  considerat  ous.  sa 
spite  of  his  enormous  guilt  have  made  him  an  object  of  public  cotaoaa- 
sion.  No  one  can  lament  the  man,  or  deplore  his  fate ;  but  every  person 
must  regret,  that  the  fine  qualities  of  mind  which  he  possessed,'  should 
have  been  perverted  to  the  commission  of  so  biack  a  crime  as' that  m* 
yvhich  he  suffered  an  ignominious  death.  That  he  was  not  unaffeetionaie 
is  proved  by  his  last  cares  being  directed  to  the  feelings  of  hLs  parents! 
He  fell  into  evil  society,  where  he  met  with  none  towards  whom  he  exjaid 
cherish  any  sentiment  of  regard.  This  was  his  misfortune.  His  unsus- 
pecting generosity,  when  he  entered  the  "  play  world,"  made  him  the 
dupe  of  every  sharper  he  encountered.  The  victim  of  his  revenge  was 
one  of  those  who  early  profited  by  his  uncalculating  rashness.  He  las 
now  paid  the  awful  forfeiture  of  the  law,  and  feelings  of  abhorrence  for 
the  crime  are  partially  immerged  in  sensations  of  sympathy  for  th* 
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criminal.  Bold,  but  not  audacious;— guilty,  but  not  base,~-the  princi- 
ples of  human  judicature  have  necessarily  sacrificed  him-,  and  preserved 
worse  men,  his  accomplices,  who  pollute  the  surface  of  the  earth,  with- 
out one  virtue  to  redeem  their  infamous  variety  of  vices.  Public  atten- 
tion had  never  been  so  strongly  directed  towards  the  murder  of  an 
individual,  as  towards  that  of  William  Weare  ;  for  never,  in  the  history 
of  any  age  or  of  any  country,  has  there  been  perpetrated  a  murder  of  such 
fiend-like  ferocity,  without  a  single  mitigatory  circumstance  to  retrieve  it. 
from  the  most  condign  abhorrence.  Great,  however,  as  may  be  his  crime, 
he  is  now  44  numbered  among  the  dead/'  and  the  sacred,  sad  immunities 
due  to  the  departed,  should  not  be  withheld  from  him.  Let  us  hope  that 
his  contrition  has  been  full,  sincere  and  perfect ;  and  let  us  hope,  too, 
that  a  disgraceful  death  and  the  posthumous  celebrity  of  an  infamous 
fame,  which  his  guilt  has  earned  for  hiru,  may  be,  in  the  eyes  of  Him 
"  whose  mercy  is  infinite,"  a  temporal  punishment  to  atone  for  much  of 
his  crime,  and  facilitate  his  attainment  of '  the  brightest  gift  the  Godhead 
can  bestow, — the  pardon  of  a  penitent  sinner/  *' — British  Press. 

"  Thus  perished  in  an  untimely  manner  a  man,  who,  but  for  untoward 
circumstances  and  the  violence  of  his  passions,  might  have  been  an  orna- 
ment to  society,  an  honour  to  his  country,  and  the  pride  of  his  family. 
If  any  thing  could  have  made  reparation  to  mankind  for  the  crime  with 
which  his  character  had  been  stained,  and  by  which  the  laws  of  his 
country  had  been  outraged,  it  would  be  the  exemplary  piety,  and  the 
moral  fortitude  with  which  he  met  his  untimely  fate.  His  whole  con- 
duct had 

 "  Set  forth 

A  deep  repentance  ;  nothing  in  his  life 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it." 

"  A  thrill  of  horror  seemed  to  run  through  the  multitude  at  this  awful 
moment,  and  for  a  few  seconds  scarce  a  sound  escaped  from  the  sur- 
rounding thousands.  Some  expectation  had  been  entertained  that  the 
unhappy  man  would  have  addressed  the  crowd,  and  made  some  dis- 
closures to  the  prejudice  of  his  former  companions,  or  at  least  that  he 
would  have  fully  disclosed  the  part  he  himself  had  taken  in  the  transac- 
tion which  led  to  his  death.  Indeed  his  own  declarations  on  various 
occasions  had  justified  a  belief  that  this  would  be  the  case.  It  was  evident, 
however,  that  the  religious  feelings  with  which  he  had  been  impressed,  had 
taught  him,  that  to  enter  into  any  such  statement  was  inconsistent  with 
that  Christian  charity  towards  all  mankind  with  which  he  had  been  per- 
suaded it  was  his  duty  to  depart  this  life." — Morning  Chronicle. 

"  We  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the  execution  of  Thurtell  without 
doing  full  justice  to  the  courage  with  which  he  met  the  fate  which  the 
oil'ended  laws  of  his  country  assigned  to  him,  on  account  of  the  atrocious 
crime  of  which  he  was  convicted.  In  no  part  of  his  behaviour  on  the 
-scaffold  was  there  any  thing  like  either  irresolution  or  bravado.  The 
serenity  with  which  he  conducted  himself  in  his  last  trying  hour,  would 
have  caused  him  to  be  considered  as  a  martyr,  had  he  died  for  the  sake 
of  religion  ;  and  would  have  endeared  his  memory  to  his  country  to  the 
latest  posterity,  had  he,  in  a  period  of  national  degradation,  laid  down 
his  life  for  her  injured  liberties.  Dying,  however,  as  he  has  died,  for  a  mur- 
der of  the  greatest  atrocity,  established  by  evidence  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory description,  we  must  guard  against  allowing  our  admiration  of  his 
fortitude  to  overcome  our  moral  (abhorrcnce  of  the  barbarities  he  com- 
mitted. It  is  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  energy  of  mind, 
and  the  sympathy  of  his  gaol-attendants,  men  unused  to  melt,  shows  that 
he  must  have  possessed  some  kind,  and  generous,  and  amiable  qualities. 
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All  therefore  mustregret  that  such  a  man  should  have  suffered  his  nature 
to  become  gradually  depraved  into  the  possibility  of  perpetrating  de- 
liberate murder.  At  the  same  time  society  must  feel  relieved  by  casting 
off  from  its  bosom  a  being  who,  having  chosen  the  path  of  crime,  was 
equally  formidable  from  the  laxity  of  his  principles  and  the  strength  of 
his  passions,  from  the  unbounded  influence  his  mental  vigour  gave  him 
over  his  associates,  and  from  his  utter  fearlessness  of  danger  and  of 
death."—  Times. 

Previous  to  the  execution  of  Thurtell,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Richards,  a  Fellow  of  one  of  the  Colleges  at  Cambridge,  arrived  in  Hert- 
ford, and  immediately  called  at  the  gaol,  and  stated  that  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Colton,  of  whose  mysterious  disappearance  so  much  has  been  said  of 
late,  had  been  a  member  of  the  same  college  with  himself,  and  that  having 
heard  of  John  Thurtell's  conviction,  he  came  up  for  the  purpose  of  asking 
him  whether  he  knew  any  thing  of  that  gentleman,  and  whether  he  was 
disposed  to  communicate  what  he  might  know  as  to  his  fate.  The  chap- 
lain, to  whom  the  inquiry  was  stated,  took  an  opportunity  of  asking  the 
question  of  Thurtell,  and  he  distinctly  said,  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Colton 
whatever. 

Hunt  entertained  an  opinion  that  he  was  to  suffer  on  Friday  morning 
with  Thurtell,  and  under  that  impression  he  on  Thursday  afternoon  wrote 
an  affecting  letter  to  his  mother,  which  he  sent  by  the  post,  inclosed  in 
the  following  letter  to  his  attorney. 

Sir, — I  shall  feel  grateful  if  you  will  forward  this  to  my  unfortunate 
mother,  as  I  do  not  know  where  she  lives. 

Yours  respectfully,  J.  HUNT. 

The  letter  to  his  mother  is  as  follows : — 

Hertford  Gaol,  January  8th,  1824. 

My  Beloved  Mother. — This  you  must  consider  as  the  last  acknowledg- 
ment of  my  duty  and  gratitude  to  you,  for  the  uniform  affeetion  I  have 
experienced  at  your  hands,  and  the  kindness  you  have  manifested  during 
my  unhappy  situation.  1  have  been  from  my  birth  the  child  of  misfor- 
tune, but  the  termination  of  my  untoward  life  is,  indeed,  dreadful  to  con- 
template. It  is,  however,  now  too  late  to  reflect  on  the  past,  and  as  it 
has  pleased  the  almighty  that  I  must  be  prematurely  cut  off  from  society, 
I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  meet  my  fate  with  confidence  and  fortitude,  and 
that  I  shall  meet  with  forgiveness  in  the  next  world,  although  I  cannot  re- 
ceive it  from  mankind  in  this.  The  only  regret  I  feel,  is  in  the  disgraceful 
death  I  must  undergo,  because  I  fear  it  will  render  more  wretched  those 
whom  I  leave  behind.  But  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  my  beloved  parent,  de- 
stroy your  peace  of  mind  by  fretting  at  my  misfortune,  but  pray  to  God 
for  my  forgiveness  when  I  appear  before  that  great  Judge  our  Supreme 
Being. 

I  depart  this  life  in  peace  with  all  mankind :  and  trust  that  God  will 
forgive  all  those  who  are  my  enemies,  as  freely  as  I  do. 

From  what  passed  when  I  first  made  my  confession,  I  did  expect  my 
life  would  be  spared,  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  have,  notwithstanding, 
devoted  the  whole  of  my  time,  since  my  apprehension,  to  my  God,  not 
merely  because  I  was  a  guilty  man,  but  because  I  felt  1  had  long  neg- 
lected that  duty  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  every  good  christian. 
Remember  me  kindly  and  affectionately  to  all  those  I  leave  behind,  and 
that  the  blessings  of  Almighty  God  may  be  with  you  and  my  unhappy  wife, 
my  dearest  brothers  and  sisters,  is  the  most  fervent  prayer  of 
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On  reacbin*  the  gaol  they  were  brought  into  the  common  room.  Both 
stood  together  without  casting  on  each  other  one  glance  of  recognition 
■while  the°y  were  undergoing  the  usual  process  of  search.  Thurtell's  snuff- 
box appearing  to  be  eniptv,  he  turned  about  to  Bishop,  the  Bow-street 
officer  who  was  present,  and  addressing  him  said,  44  Bishop,  do  let  me 
have  some  snuff,  I  shall  want  a  pinch."  Mr.  Bishop  said  be  was  sorry, 
but  he  had  not  any  snuff,  having  never  carried  a  snufl-box.  A  gentle- 
man present  said  "he  had  some,  and  at  the  same  time  offered  his  box. 
Thurtell,  while  the  snuff  was  pouring  from  one  box  into  the  other,  took 
some  hastily  in  his  fingers  and  applied  it  to  his  nose. 

BOW  STREET. 

Two  hours  before  Thurtell  mounted  that  scaffold  on  which  he  yielded 
up  his  life  to  the  outraged  law  s  of  nature  and  his  country,  he  wrote  the 
following  letter  in  a  free  unshaken  hand,  and  with  a  finely  flourished 
signature,  to  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Hertford: — 

Hertford  Gaol,  Friday  Morning. 
gIR? — it  is  my  request  that  Mr.  Wilson  should  have  my  air-gun,  which 
is  at  Bow-street.    Many  thanks  for  your  kindness;  this  is  the  last  re- 
quest of  your  unhappy  prisoner,  JOHN  THURTELL. 

To  Robert  Sutton.  Esq.,  High  Sheriff. 

The  Mr.  Wilson  alluded  to,  is  the  Governor  of  Hertford  gaol ;  and  the 
air-gun  is  that  which  it  was  said  Thurtell  purchased  for  the  purpose  of 
shooting  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont. 

The  high  sheriff  promised  that  he  would  attend  to  this  last  request, 
and  he  has  kept  his  word.  He  came  to  town  on  Saturday.  Jan.  10, 1834, 
for  the  purpose,  and  immediately  waited  upon  the  sitting  magistrate  at 
this  office,  G.  R.  Minshull.  Esq. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  barrister,  was  also  in  attendance  at  his  request;  by 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  worthy  high  sheriff  anticipated  some  diffi- 
culty' in  what  he  had  undertaken  ;  but  the  magistrate  had  no  sooner  read 
Thurtell's  letter,  than  he  ordered  the  gun  to  be  instantly  given  up. 

Bishop,  the  officer,  who  happened  to  be  present,  informed  his  worship 
that  the  gun  was  in  the  hands  of  Upson,  the  patrol,  who  found  it  at  Thur- 
tell's lodgings,  but  he  would  take  care  that  it  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son on  Monday. 

The  high  sheriff  seemed  to  fear  some  disappointment,  and  observed 
that  he  would  pay  any  money  for  the  gun  rather  than  fail  in  doing  what  he 
bad  premised. 

"  Oh,  Sir  !"  said  Bishop,  "  money  is  quite  out  of  the  question — the  gun 
shall  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Wilson,  on  Monday  morning,  without  fee  or 
reward." 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  promise  will  not  be  carried  into  effect 
after  all— for  the  assignees  under  Thurtell's  bankruptcy,  served  Upson 
with  a  notice  not  to  deliver  up  the  gun,  or  any  other  of  Thurtell's  pro- 
perty to  any  body  but  themselves. 
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PIERCE  EGAN'S  INTERVIEW  WITH  THURTELL. 
}99iie-voiI  'Jill  rqeri*iH'  o.  -'isorui  srl  .  /Jqmy  $>*J  oJ  ^nnjidqqs  xod 

Thursday,  Dec.  4,  1823. 
Vfno2  saw  ^  1"^*  qcuteiil  <iH  *\  jojuq  £  ia^w  iteda  I  Jiuog  smos  »v«*j 
It  was  nearly  ten  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning  when  I  sent  ray  card 
into  Thurtell.  He  immediately  sent  an  answer  that  he  was  dressing,  and 
should  be  ready  to  see  me  in  a  few  minutes,  and  presently  afterwards  I 
was  ushered  into  the  office.  Thurtell  entered.  He  advanced  towards 
me  with  a  cheerful  step  and  smiling  countenance.  Mr.  Wilscn,  the 
governor,  was  present.  T  never  saw  Thurtell  look  better  ;  in  fact,  his 
personal  appearance  was  altogether  considerably  improved.  He  was 
fashionably  attired  in  a  blue  coat  with  gilt  buttons  ;  a  yellow  waistcoat, 
and  dark  trowsers.  His  irons,  which  are  rather  heavy,  were  tied  up  with 
a  silk  handkerchief.  His  shirt  aud  handkerchief  white  as  snow  ;  his  pin 
tastefully  displayed ;  and  his  collar  and  wristbands  corresponding  with 
the  style  of  the  present  period.  The  following  dialogue  took  place  the 
moment  he  entered : 

Thurtell.  (Holding  out  his  heard,  with  great  good  humour.)  "  Whatr 
Pierce  Egan,  how  do  you  do  ?  This  is  kind  ;  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  ;"  (and  immediately  set  himself  down  in  a  chair). 

E.  You  look  well,  Thurteil ;  nay,  you  look  as  if  you  had  been  in 
training. 

Thurtell.  Yes,  thank  God,  I  was  never  in  better  health  and  spirits. 
But  you  are  come  down  to  Hertford  to  take  a  few  minutes  about  me, 
suppose,  (smiling). 

E.  Yes,  to  cast  my  eyes  around ;  to  report  what  is  going  on  ;  you 
know  my  forte. 

Thurtell.  Yes,  I  have  often  read  many  o  your  sporting  accounts  with 
great  pleasure ;  but  I  suppose  you,  like  the  rest  of  the  press,  have 
lashed  me  severely. 

E.  No,  upon  my  word,  I  have  not  written  a  single  line  at  present  about 
you  to  the  public. 

Thurteil.  Well,  I  feel  obliged  to  you.  But  what  a  piece  of  work  this 
affair  has  made,  an't  it?  (feeling  fur  his  snitft-box,  and  looking  dozen  at  his 
fetters.)  What  a  parcel  of  lies  the  papers  have  inserted  against  me;  and 
in  addition  to  which,  they  say  I  am  sullen  and  dejected.  Do  I  appear 
dejected  ?  (laughing.)  Those  who  know  me  w  ell,  know  that  I  have  done 
nothing  to  be  dejected  about. 

E.  You  have  seen  the  newspapers,  then  ? 

Thurtell.  Yes,  I  am  now  reading  the  whole  of  them.  It  is  too  bad; 
the  paragraphs  are  all  false.  I  never  committed  any  serious  crime  in 
my  life.  My  friends  know  it  full  well.  You  may  believe  me,  Mr.  Wil- 
son, I  never  was  before  a  magistrate  on  any  charge  in  my  life  till  the 
present.    I  do  the  crime  for  which  I  am  charged,  indeed!  (indignantly J. 

E.  I  saw  Mr.  Weare  at  Doncnster  races.  (The  natue  of  Weare  did  not 
make  any  impression,  although  his  eyes  met  Mr.  E.'s) 

Thurtell.  There  again  is  another  direct  falsehood,  among  100  others  ; 
I  never  was  atDoncaster  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life;  and  I  declare  to 
you  I  have  not  been  in  a  gambling-house  for  upwards  of  two  years  :  it's 
also  nearly  three  years  ago  since  I  was  at  a  prize  fight ;  not  since  Sanders 
and  Israel  Belasco  fought.  I,  indeed,  kill  Weare,  and  take  his  money  !  It 
is  well  known  that  I  have  been  more  duped  than  engaged  in  duping  others  ; 
and  when  I  first  entered  the  sporting  world,  no  person  behaved  more  ho- 
nourably than  1  did  ;  or  spent  his  blunt  more  freely.  There  was  but  one 
individual  who  stood  to  be  shot  at  like  myself — and  that  was  the  late 
unfortunate  Elliott  Did  I  not  make  a  fight  at  Norfolk  for  100/.  a-side, 
when  I  could  only  collect  seven  pounds;  although  I  was  surrounded  by 
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all  the  swells  from  tire  metropolis,  and  35,000  persons  were  present.  (The 

recollection  oj  this  circumstance  seemed  to  give  him  pleasure,  as  he  smiled,  and  was 

quite  animated).  ,  raoral  9$  t«baIiW       bar,  ,lkftudr 

E.  I  suppose  you  mean  to  read  your  defence  ? 

Thurtell I  No,  no!  I  shall  speak  for  myself—  (and  with  much  energy), 
ind  I  will  o-ive  some  of  the  papers  pepper  for  what  they  have  said  falsely 
airainst  me.  But  I  shall  not  be  tried  now— I  want  three  witnesses  to 
complete  my  defence  ;  but  so  much  prejudice  has  gone  forth  to  the  world, 
they  are  afraid  to  come;  they  must  put  it  off  without  they  mean  to  murder 
me.    But  I  do  not  like  Judge  Park.  ' , 

E.  I  understand  you  wished  to  have  Mr.  Charles  Pearson  to  conduct 
yo«r  defence?  ,        „  „  ,  . 

Thurtell.  Yes,  yes;  indeed  I  did  ;  he  is  a  clever  fellow  ;  but  he  is  too 
much  in  difficulties  to  appear  in  court  for  me.  When  did  you  see  him 
last?— Egan.  About  a  month  since,  at  Brighton. 

Thurtell.  (Laughing).  At  Brighton;  aye,  he  wished  me  to  appear 
some  time  since  on  the  stage,  as  Richard  the  Third,  there. 

Thurtell.  (Recollecting  himself,  and  rising  from  his  ssat  with  the  greatest 
indignation.)  Could  any  thing  be  more  cruel,  unmanly,  or  diabolical,  than 
to  publish  in  a  play-bill,  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  that  the  chaise  and  horse 
should  be  exhibited  in  which  it  is  said  I  committed  the  murder?  It  is  a 
most  infamous  falsehood  ;  and  the  press  has  dealt  with  me  most  unfairly. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Thurtell,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  I 
have  received  from  Barber  Beaumont.  (He  wished  me  to  read  it  to 
you)  he  wishes  you  to  answer  whether  you  set  your  house  on  fire  ? 

Thurtell.  (  With  great  indignation.)  What  do  you  think  of  such  a  fellow, 
to  send  such  a  letter  to  me — to  divert  my  attention  at  this  period — an 
answer  indeed !  To  acknowledge  setting  fire  to  my  house  ;  I  should 
Jike  to  break  his  head  into  a  thousand  pieces  first,  (clenching  his  fist.) 

At  this  juncture,  Bishop,  one  of  the  turnkeys  of  Newgate,  opened  the 
door  ;  but  on  Mr.  Wilson  saying  he  was  engaged,  Bishop  retired. 

Thurtell.  Who  is  that? 

Mr.  W.  He  brought  your  brother  down  to-day. 
Thurtell.  I  should  like  to  speak  to  him. 

Mr.  W.  Personally,  I  have  no  objection  ;  but  the  magistrates  assert 
that  it  would  be  improper,  as  your  brother  is  to  be  called  as  a  witness  for 
the  prosecution. 

Thurtell.  Well,  then,  I  suppose  it  must  be  so,  but — (with  considerable 
feeling)  1  should  like  to  shake  hands  with  him.  To  P.  E.  What  do  those 
persons  say  about  me  in  London  to  whom  I  am  known  ;  but  if  they  be- 
lieve the  newspapers,  I  have  been  condemned  long  ago  without  any  trial. 

E.  Can  I  do  any  thing  for  you  respecting  your  trial  ? 

Thurtell.  No.  Yes.  If  you  should  see  Mr.  Chitty  this  morning,  tell 
him  I  wish  to  consult  him  respecting  my  defence. 

E.  1  must  now  take  my  leave. 

Thurtell.  Good  bye.  I  thank  you  kindly  for  this  visit ;  but  I  shall  see 
you  again.  My  trial  must  be  put  oil'.  He  then  returned  to  his  own  room 
with  as  much  cheerfulness  as  he  entered  the  lodge. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  Mr.  Wilson  observed,  I  wish  to  im- 
press on  your  mind,  and  I  hope  you  will  give  me  your  promise,  that  on 
meeting  with  Hunt,  you  will  behave  decorously. 

Thurtell.  (His  countenance  exhibiting  various  sensations  ;  and  in  a  hurried 
manner.)  No,  No.  I  will  not  hurt  nor  abuse  him ;  I  will  behave  properly 
you  may  rely  on  it. 

U0C  -£  t134°it{ttii  9<f  biuow  ;i  imi}  nsazti  &$3$itn-gQui  arfi  )ud  ;  aoiio9[do 
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8£        -f  V  v 

*AT>         TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  WEEKLY  DISPATCH.   ,m  H* 

Sir  SA  Mr.  Pierce  Egan's  account  of  an  interview  between  himself,  John 
Thurtell,  and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  keeper  of  Hertford  Gaol,  published  in  the  Dispatch 
of  last  Sunday,  the  latter  i6  represented  to  have  said  "  Mr.  Thurtell,  I  wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Barber  Beaumont.  He  wished 
me  to  read  it  to  you.  He  wishes  you  to  answer  whether  you  set  your  house  on  fire." 
Now,  although  I  had  determined  not  to  notice  any  more  liberties  taken  with  my 
name  in  the  publications  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Thurtells,  until  the  period  of 
their  trial  on  the  prosecution  of  the  County  Fire  Office,  yet  I  find  so  unfavour- 
able an  impression  created  by  the  assertion,  that  I  obtruded  such  an  examination 
on  a  man  on  the  eve  of  taking  his  trial  for  murder,  that  I  am  compelled  to  break 
the  silence  I  meant  to  have  preserved.  *  I  declare,  then,  that  the  above  statement 
is  grossly  false.  I  deny  having  desired  or  authorized  any  one  to  read  any  letter  to 
John  Thurtell ;  and  I  deny  having  desired  or  authorized  any  one  to  ask  John 
Thurtell  any  question  whatever.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

I.  T.  BARBER  BEAUMONT. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  WEEKLY  DISPATCH. 

fig-tort  ba&  asfcoo  odi  isdt  ,9tt£orfT  v  >-dy><  ad*  Jiitf-yeto  «  m  <f»/l-dcf«  oi 
Sir,- — In  answer  to  the  above  letter  of  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont,  I  have  only  a 
straightforward  course  to  pursue,  and  shall  therefore  state  precisely  what  passed 
on  the  occasion  to  which  he  adverts.  During  the  conversation  with  Thurtell, 
who  sat  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  fire  place  in  the  lodge  ;  myself  being  on  the 
right,  and  Mr.  Wilson  at  the  desk  near  the  window,  about  three  yards  distant 
from  me. 

Mr.  W  ilson. — Mr.  Thurtell,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  a  letter  1  have  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont.  Hetvished  me  to  read  it  to  you  (taking  the  letter 
off  his  desk  and  opening  of  it.)  He  wishes  you  to  answer  whether  you  set  your 
house  on  fire.  (Then  folding  it  up  and  laying  it  down  on  the  desk.)  I  have  now 
fulfilled  Mr.  Beaumont's  request.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Dec.  13,  1823.  PIERCE  EGAN, 


 :   iM 
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(From  the  Morning  Post.) 
LETTER  FROM  J.  W.  PARKINS,  ESQ.  TO  MR.  WILSON,  KEEPER  OF  HERTFORD  GAOL. 

Sir, — Having  read,  on  the  1st  instant,  in  Bell's  Weekly  Dispatch,  Sunday 
Paper,  and  copied  from  that  into  every  other  paper  in  London,  a  dialogue  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  your  prison  and  in  your  presence,  between  John  Thur- 
tell and  Pierce  Egan  ;  it  stated  also,  that  Bishop  the  turnkey,  and  Thomas  Thur- 
tell ,f  whom  he  had  brought  from  Newgate  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution,  were 


*  "  Fair  Play"  is  my  motto,  and  I  am  anxious  upon  all  occasions  to  do  justice 
to  every  individual.  Truth  demands  it.  The  letter  read  to  Thurtell,  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son, from  Barber  Beaumont,  Esq.,  was  done  prematurely.  On  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 9th,  I  ascertained,  at  Hertford  gaol,  that  the  intent  of  Mr.  Barber  Beaumont's 
letter  was,  that  it  should  be  read  to  Thurtell  after  his  conviction,  and  not  before 
that  circumstance. 

t  As  a  proof  of  the  accuracy,  or  rather  the  perversion  of  the  Ex-SherifF  Parkins, 
we  make  the  following  extract  from  our  report  in  last  Sunday's  Dispatch 

At  this  juncture,  Bishop,  one  of  the  turnkeys  of  Newgate,  opened  the  door  j 
but  on  Mr.  Wilson  saying  he  was  engaged,  Bishop  retired. 

Thurtell.  Who  is  that  ? — Mr.  Wilson.  He  brought  your  brother  down  to-day. 

Thurtell.  1  should  like  to  speak  to  him  ? — Mr.  Wilson.  Personally,  I  have  no 
objection  ;  but  the  magistrates  assert  that  it  would  be  improper,  as  your  brother 
is  to  be  called  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution. 

Thurtell.  Well,  then,  I  suppose  it  must  be  so,  but — (with  considerable feeling)— <i 
should  like  to  shake  hands  with  him, 
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*lso  present.  No  doubt  you  have  read  the  dialogue,  and  I  will  thank  you  to  in- 
form in  e  as  to  the  accuracy  or  inaccuracy  of  the  same;  as  from  what  I  have  ex- 
rSSnceti  myself  of  the  inaccuracy  of  certain  newspaper  reporters,  during  the 
time  I  was  Sheriff  of  London,  I  do  not  believe  one  tenth  part  of  what  1  read.  *  *  * 
I  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  by  return  of  post. 

And  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  J.  W.  PARKINS. 

No.  9,  Essex-street,  Strand,  London,  Dec.  10,  1823. 


To  the  foregoing,  Mr.  Parkins  received  the  following  answer : 

Hertford,  11th  Dec.  1823. 

gIR  Yours  I  received  this  morning,  and,  as  you  observe,  I  have  in  seen  several 

newspapers,  the  dialogue  which  took  place  between  John  Thurtell  and  Pierce 
Esan,  which  I  believe  to  be  nearly  correct,  except  that  part  where  you  mention 
that  Bishop,  the  turnkey,  and  Thomas  Thurtell  being  present.  They  certainly 
were  not,  nor  any  one  else,  except  myself  and  Egan. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

(Signed)  W.  P.  WILSON. 


SECOND  INTERVIEW  WITH  THURTELL. 

Friday,  December  5,  1823. 

About  an  hour  after  the  trial  was  adjourned,  I  again  went  to  the  gaol,  and  was 
admitttd.  Upon  entering  the  yard,  the  prisoners  who  were  walking  up  and  down 
retired,  and  L'hurtell,  who  saw  me  at  a  small  distance,  left  thefire-side,  where  he  was 
smoking  his  pipe,  came  out  of  the  room  to  meet  me,  offering  his  snuff-box,  to  take 
a  pinch  of  snuff. 

Thurtell.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  Pierce  Egan  ;  but  I  was  sure 
you  would  give  me  a  call  before  you  returned  to  London. 

Egan.  Yes,  I  have  kept  my  promise ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  that  now, 
inconsequence  of  this  adjournment,  you  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  pre- 
pare for  your  trial. 

Thurtell.  Yes,  I  shall ;  hut  I  was  sure  they  would  put  it  off ;  they  could 
not  do  otherwise.  I  expected  to  have  seen  more  persons,  I  assure  you. 
I  recognized  lots  of  the  "family  people"  (smiling). 

E.  How  did  you  approve  of  the  exertions  made  by  your  counsel? 

Thurtell.  Chitty  was  excellent,  but  Andrews  was  fine.  His  language 
was  so  good,  that  he  carried  his  point  with  the  judge.  Here  is  my  de- 
fence (taking  a  long  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  pocket),  I  will  read  a  few  sen- 
tences to  you,  for  your  approval. 

E.  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 

[Thurtell  then  read  to  me  several  detached  parts  of  his  defence,  with  strong 
emphasi*,  observing  such  a  passage  was  "beautiful,"  another  was  "fine,"  and 
a  third  "  very  good."]  But  I  think,  said  he,  I  had  better  read  the  whole  of 
it  to  you,  and  if  you  can  assist  me  to  improve  it,  I  shall  feel  greatly 
obliged  lo  you,  as  I  have  more  nerve  than  ability.  Write  to  Mr.  Fenton, 
Austin  Friars.  If  you  send  any  letters  to  me  here,  they  will  be  opened. 

F.  It'  any  thing  occurs  to  me,  tending  to  your  advantage,  I  will, 
without  delay,  communicate  it  to  your  solicitor. 

Thurtell  then  read  the  whole  of  his  defence  to  me  with  great  animation  :  but 
when  he  came  to  the  passages  which  spoke  of  the  piety  of  his  mother,  and  the 
mfomdgaed  character  of  his  father,  his  'tongue  faultered,  and  he  put  up 
his  hand  to  wipe  his  eyes.    Indeed,  he  was  very  much  affected;  and  I 
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partook  of  his  sorrow,  knowing  him  under  circumstances  of  a  tery 
different  description. 

E.  You  have  not  seen  your  father  or  mother  for  these  two  or  three 
years  past,  I  suppose  ? 

Thurtell.  O,  yes;  I  have,  (giving  a  deep  sigh,)  it  is  not  seven  weeks 
ago  since  I  dined  with  them  at  Norwich,  in  company  with  Mr.  Jay,  my 
solicitor,  at  my  father's  house. 

E.  Since  you  have  been  at  Hertford,  your  father  has  not  been  to 
see  you,  nor  any  of  your  relatives.,  have  they  ? 

Thurtell.  No,  no  ;  I  could  not  see  my  father.  My  feelings  would  not 
permit  me  :  and  if  he  was  to  come  to  that  gate,  (pointing  to  it)  I  would  not 
sec  him.  I  could  not:  and  I  should  order  the  turnkey  not  to  admit  him. 
I  saw  my  brother  Tom,  yesterday  ;  that  was  quite  enough  for  my  feelings 
to  undergo.  I  wonder  what  he  has  been  saying  of:  but  he  has  no  nerve, 
poor  fellow  !    He  has  no  strength  of  mind. 

E.  Daring  the  time  Thurtell  was  reading  his  defence,  and  walking  vp  and  down, 
the  yard.  1  observed  to  him,  That  his  irons  were  very  heavy,  arnd  must  be 
very  troublesome  to  him? 

Thurtell.  No,  no  ;  they  do  not  operate  on  my  feelings:  the  only  thing 
that  is  disagreeable  to  me,  is  being  locked  up  so  early  as  five  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Cut  Wilson  is  a  tender-hearted,  worthy  fellow  ;  yet  he 
does  his  duty  like  a  man  ;  and  no  party  can  find  fault  with  him. 

E.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  so  well  treated ;  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
able  to  make  it  appear  "  all  right"  at  your  trial. 

Thurtell.  I  shall :  I  only  want  two  of  my  witnesses  to  come  forward, 
and  if  they  have  any  nerve  at  all,  I  shall  get  through  it.  After  hearing  that 
a  murder  had  been  committed  in  the  neighbourhood,  do  you  think  I 
should  be  such  a  fool,  if  I  had  been  guilty  of  it,  to  have  had  a  ball  in  my 
pocket,  and  a  pistol  about  me?  I  had  been  shooting  some  birds,  and 
the  blood  about  my  waistcoat  pocket  was  from  that  circumstance  alone. 

E.  1  sincerely  hope,  Thurtell,  you  will  be  able  to  substantiate  in  the 
proper  place,  what  \  ou  now  assert  to  be  the  fact. 

Thurtell.  I  would  not  attempt  to  impose  on  you  in  the  slightest  degree. 
I  did  not  commit  the  murder.  I  declare  solemnly  to  my  God,  (laying  hold 
of  my  hand  and  pointing  to  the  sky,)  I  did  not  commit  it.  I  repeat  to  you,  (with 
great  animation.,)  by  the  Great  God  Almighty,  before  whom  perhaps  I  shall 
appear  in  a  short  time,  I  did  not  commit  it.  But  ultimately,  I  suppose,  I 
shall  be  convicted  ;  and  if  so,  it  shall  all  come  out !  It  is  like  my  right  and 
my  left  hand  trying  to  hang  me  ;  (indignant  beyond  description,)  two  such 
contemptible,  cowardly  rascals!  wretches!  Probert  and  Hunt;  a  dis- 
grace to  mankind.  But  during  my  trial,  (clenching  his  fist,)  I  will  hit  that 
Probert  to  death.  I  will  put  such  questions  to  him  !  Probert  has  been 
tried  for  sheep-stealing,  I  can  prove  it. 

E.  I  hope  to  God  you  will  be  able  to  clear  up  your  character? — 

Thurtell.  Probert  is  one  of  the  worst  men  alive  !  I  lent  him  money  to 
prevent  him  from  starving  in  gaol :  and  when  I  sent  to  him  the  other  day 
to  get  a  little  from  him  in  return,  when  I  knew  he  had  received  five 
sovereigns,  he  sent  me  two  shillings  in  a  snuff-box,  which  I  dashed  upon 
the  ground,  and  had  sent  back  to  him.  He  is  such  a  bad  man,  so  horrid 
a  wretch,  that  I  cannot  keep  my  temper  when  I  speak  about  him. 

E.  Are  you  out  of  money,  Thurtell?  Can  I  

Thurtell.  (Stopping  me,  and  whimpering  into  my  ear)  God  bless  you,  No! 
But  if  I  had,  that  wretch  Probert  wouid  not  have  advanced  any  to  have 
kept  me  from  starving. 

E.  Did  )Ou  speak  to  either  of  them  in  court ;  or  on  leaving  it  ? — 

Thurtell.  No  !  Speak  to  them,  indeed  ;  but  there  are  two  more  b  — < 

rogues,  and   ,  that  ought  to  be  double,  slanged  here ;  and  so  they 

should  be,  if  I  thought  it  would  not  prejudice  me  upon  my  trial.  They, 
too,  have  used  me  rascally.   In  fact,  I  do  not  know  who  to  trust.  I  have 
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had  one  or  two  persons  call  upon  me ;  and  ask  me  questions  that  I  did 
not  like.  Something  like  a  plant  upon  me :  if  not,  I  do  not  know  what 
they  could  do  it  for? 

E  I  hope  you  will  now  make  the  best  use  of  your  time,  as  you  have 
an  opportunity  of  consulting  your  friends  for  a  month  to  come,  to  collect 
all  your  witnesses  necessary  to  your  defence. 

Thurtell.  I  shall.  But  do  you  think  I  would  have  passed  so  mUch 
time  in  this  place,  if  I  had  been  guilty?  No;  I  would  not  have  lived 
a  week  -  I  would  have  cut  my  throat  (putting  his  hand  across  it);  I  am 
not  afraid  of  death,  but  I  am  anxious  for  my  family.  What  have  they 
suffered  on  my  account !  (sighing.)  " 

E.  Yes  !  Of  course  they  must  be  afflicted,  indeed.  As  you  thought 
time*  necessary,  I  am  glad  Judge  Park  yielded  to  the  arguments  of  your 
counsel.  V. 

Thurtell.  Yes,  I  feel  much  indebted  to  my  counsel,  and  particu- 
larly to  Mr.  Andrews:  but  I  should  have  preferred  Holroyd  for  my 
judge,  he  sticks  to  the  legal  thing  so  much ;  he  will  have  points  for  his 
decision.  If  the  judge  attacks  me  for  my  attachment  to  sporting,  and  hits 
me  too  hard  (with  great  warmth),  I  shall  repeat  to  him,  that  if  I  have  erred 
in  these  things,  half  of  the  nobility  in  the  land  have  been  my  examples,, 
and  some  of  the  most  enlightened  statesmen  in  the  country  have  been  my 
companions  in  them. 

E.  Let  me  beg  of  you  to  conduct  yourself  with  patience  and  mode- 
ration during  your  trial. 

Thurtell.  It  is  my  intention  so  to  do.  But  my  enemies  assert  I  com- 
mitted this  murder  for  the  sake  of  money;  I  could  have  plenty  of 
money  to  set  up  in  business  to-morrow,  if  I  wanted  it.  Mr.  Springfield 
was  my  first  overthrow ;  because  I  would  not  do  wrong  to  my  other 
creditors,  and  give  him  an  undue  preference. 

E.  Should  1  meet  with  Charles  Pearson  in  London,  have  you  any 
message  for  me  to  deliver  to  him  ? 

Thurtell.  Yes ;  tell  him,  I  should  wish  to  see  him,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is 
impossible.  Poor  Charley  Pearson!  I  should  have  liked  much  to  have 
had  him  for  my  solicitor,  he  writes  so  finely  and  speaks  so  well.  His 
language  is  beautiful ;  he  is  a  wonderful  clever  fellow. 

E.  Recollect,  Thurtell,  as  I  must  very  soon  take  my  leave  of  you, 
whether  I  can  do  any  thing  for  you  in  town  or  country. 

Thurtell.  No,  nothing  at  present.  But  (with  great  asperity )  I  must  re- 
poeat  to  you,  that  the  conduct  pursued  by  Barber  Beaumont  towards 
me  has  been  cruel,  nay,  unmanly.  I  never  had  any  intention  upon  his 
life.  The  most  barbarous  lies  have  been  told  about  me  bringing  out  am 
air-gun  to  kill  him.  It  is  true  I  have  killed  several  bullocks  with  it; 
shot  them  dead  in  an  instant ;  but  I  have  never  had  the  most  distant 
intention  of  using  it  against  a  human  being. 

E.  I  am  sincerely  happy,  Thurtell,  to  hear  you  make  this  assertion. 
I  must  now  bid  you  good  by. 

Thurtell.  (Following  me  to  the  gate,  and  taking  up  the  chain  and  knocking 
against  the  lock,)  I'll  show  the  way  to  get  out.  Do  not  (shaking  me  by  the 
hand)  forget  to  tell  all  the  persons  that  know  me  I  am  in  good  health  and 
spirits.  Come,  (taking  out  his  box,)  have  a  pinch  of  snuff  before  you  go. 
Don't  be  long  before  you  call  again. 

The  gate  opened,  and  I  bade  him  farewell;  and  rejoined  Mr. 
Harmer  in  the  lobby,  who  at  that  instant  was  also  leaving  Hunt,  Mr» 
Haimer  and  I  then  returned  to  London, 
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"  Then  I'll  look  up; 
My  fault  is  past ;  but,  oh  !  wliat  form  of  prayer 
Can  serve  my  turn  ?    Forgive  me  my  foul  murder  V 

Shakspeake. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  become  the  apologist  of  a  murderer!  I 
again  repeat,  God  forbid  that  I  should  in  any  way  offer  to  palliate,  or 
in  the  remotest  degree  attempt  to  gloss  over,  the  commission  of  so 
diabolical  a  crime  as  the  recent  murder  of  Mr.  Weare  ;  who  had 
not  time  enough  to  exelaim,  I  am — 

"  Cut  off,  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
lio  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account, 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head/' 

Murder  admits  of  no  palliation  !  No  cause  of  revenge  can  justify 
the  commission  of  it.  All  eases  of  crime  portray  various  shades  of 
guilt;  but  in  no  instance  do  i  recollect,  during  my  life,  nor  in  the 
course  of  reading  the  memoirs  of  numerous  criminals,  a  murder  of  a 
more,  if  of  so  cold-blooded  a  nature  as  the  one  before  me.  J  think  it 
necessary  to  make  this  assertion,  that  no  misconception  may  after- 
wards arise  respecting  my  opinion  of  the  late  John  Thurteil.  I  also 
wish  it  most  clearly  to  be  understood,  that  I  am  not  dazzled  by  his 
talents ;  I  am  not  to  be  misled  by  his  fortitude ;  neither  am  I* to  be 
deceived  by  that  contempt  of  death  which  he  displayed  on  the  scaffold, 
when  on  the  brink  of  eternity.  I  likewise  most  perfectly  join  in  the 
verdict  given  by  the  jury,  and  the  sentence  of  the  learned  judge,  that 
although  "  the  HANI)  V  was  not  seen  which  deprived  Mr.  Weare  of  his 
life,  yet  that  John  Thurteil  was  the  person  who  committed  the  murder. 
"  It  cannot  but  give  great  compunction  to  every  feeling  mind,  that  a 
person  who,  from  his  conduct  this  day,  has  shown  that  he  was  born  with 
capacity  for  better  things  ;  who,  according  to  his  statement,  received 
in  his  childhood  religious  impressions  from  a  kind  and  careful  mother ; 
who  in  his  youth  served  his  country  without  reproach,  should,  not- 
withstanding, have  been  guilty  of  so  foul  and  detestable  a  crime.  For, 
notwithstanding  your  repeated  and  confident  asseverations  of  your 
innocence,  I  must  declare,  that  such  has  been  the  force  of  the  evidence 
against  you,  that  I  am,  in  my  mind,  as  confident  of  your  guilt  as  if 
my  mortal  eyes  had  seen  the  commission  of  the  crime.  And  1  trust 
that  you  will  not  lay  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul,  that  the  de- 
clarations of  your  innocence  will  avail  you  here,  still  less  before  the 
all-seeing  eye,  who  searches  ail  hearts,  and  not  add  to  your  misfor- 
tunes and  your  guilt  by  rushing  into  his  presence  with  a  lie  in  your 
mouth,  and  perjury  in  your  right-hand/7 

A  multitude  of  opinions  have  been  promulgated  respecting  the  parts 
taken  in  this  horrible  transaction  by  Probert  and  Hunt.  Mr.  Ruthven, 
one  of  the  most,  intelligent  and  experienced  officers  of  the  police 
belonging  to  Bow-street,  and  who  first  apprehended  Thurteil  and 
Hunt,  gives  it  as  his  ©pinion,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
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that  both  Probert  and  Hunt  were  upon  the  spot  when  the  murder 
was  committed.  That  Hunt  held  the  horse  belonging  to  Thur- 
tell's  chaise,  and  Probert  laid  hold  of  the  horse's  head  belonging 
to  his  own  vehicle  ;  few  horses  being  to  be  found  that  will  stand 
Still  ht  the  report  of  a  pistol,  fired  oft'  close  to  their  heels,  more 
especially  strange  or  hired  animals.  It  is  true  the  above  opinion  is 
merely  conjecture.  It  has  likewise  been  expressed  by  the  worthy  and 
impartial  coroner  for  Hertford,  that  if  Thurtell  had  never  known 
Probert,  the  unhappy  criminal  would  not  have  forfeited  his  life  to  the 
offended  laws  of  his  country  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Weare. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  John  Thurtell  by  his  occasional 
visits  to  the  metropolis,  about  the  years  1818  or  1819,  by  acci- 
dentally meeting  with  him  amongst  other  sporting  characters,  at  the 
various  houses  in  London,  kept  by  persons  attached  to  the  sports  of 
the  field,  horse-racing,  and  the  old  English  practice  of  boxing.  He 
was  well  known  to  be  the  son  of  Alderman  Thurtell,  of  Norwich, 
a  man  of  great  respectability,  of  considerable  property,  and  like- 
wise possessing  superior  talents.  John  Thurtell  was  a  bombasin- 
manufacturer  in  the  above  city,  at  the  period  I  allude  to;  and 
viewed  as  a  young  man  of  integrity.  But  whether  owing  to  habits 
of  extravagance,  dissipation,  or  neglect  of  business,  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with :  he,  however,  became  embarrassed  ;  and  ultimately  was 
made  a  bankrupt.  Thurtell  came  to  London,  it  is  said,  to  receive  se- 
veral hundred  pounds  for  goods  which  he  had  f  sold  to  a  respectable 
house  in  the  city,  and  was  on  his  return  to  pay  the  money  amongst  his 
creditors.  On  his  return  from  London,  an  account  appeared  in  most  of 
the  newspapers,  that  he  had  been  attacked  and  cruelly  beaten  by  foot- 
pads :  but  after  a  most  desperate  resistance  on  his  part,  he  was  com- 
pelled, at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  to  part  with  his  property  to  the  robbers. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  he  appeared  at  Norwich  terribly  beaten, 
with  a  black  eye,  and  his  head  cut  in  several  places.  But  his  credi- 
tors insisted  upon  it,  that  it  was  a  story  propagated  by  Thurtell  to 
deprive  them  of  their  property  ;  and  all  his  assertions  to  the  contrary 
could  not  remove  the  impression  from  their  minds,  that  they  had  been 
cheated  and  imposed  upon.  After  this  circumstance,  it  might  be 
said,  that  his  character  was  gone  in  Norwich  ;  and  he  therefore  left  it, 
to  be  more  at  his  ease  in  London.  But  reports,  injurious  to  his  fame, 
followed  him  to  the  Metropolis  :  business  was  at  an  end  :  and  how  his 
time  was  occupied,  it  would  be,  perhaps,  difficult  to  describe.  The 
link  of  respectability  was  now  broken  as  a  merchant ;  and  he  plunged 
heedlessly  into  the  dissipated  scenes  which  the  great  city  of  London 
affords  to  every  adventurer:  mixing  at  all  hours  in  all  sorts  of  com- 
panies ;  and  visiting  without  thought  or  reflexion,  houses  of  every 
description.  He  was  upon  the  hunt  after  knowledge ;  i.  e.  to  obtain 
the  title  of  a  leader  in  the  sporting  circles  :  such  was  his  ambition  at 
all  events.  His  acquaintances  soon  multiplied ;  and  unfortunately  for 
himself  and  his  pocket,  Thurtell,  like  a  number  of  other  foolish  young- 
men  from  the  country,  flattered  himself  that  he  was  a  knowing,  clever 
fellow.  It  was  on  this  rock  that  he  split.  Among  the  Legs,  he  was 
picked  up  as  a  good  fiat ;  and  the  rolls  of  country  fiimseys  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  town,  were  soon  reduced  to  a  small  space  in  his 
pockets.  Thes  Swell  Yokel  as  he  was  first  termed,  before  the  familiar 
name  of  Jack  Thurtell  was  known  to  his  pals,  was  hailed  as  a  rare 
customer  ;  and  numbers  were  on  the  look  out  to  have  a  slice  of  his 
blunt :  till  he  was  ultimately  cut  up  in  so  many  slices,  that  not  the 
smallest  taste  of  his  property  remained.  Unhappily  for  Thurtell, 
Mr.  Weare  was  one  of  this  number :  (he  was  what  is  termed  in  the 
sporting  world  a  dead  nail),  a  complete  sharper:  ready  at  all  times 
to  pick  up  a  flat :  either  to  nibble  for  a  sprat,  or  to  tackle  a  heavy 
Jack.   No  spider  darted  with  more  eagerness  upon  a  poor  fly,  than 
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did  the  cruelly  murdered  Weare  pounce  upon  the  unwary  :  with  lots 
of  money  about  him  at  all  times,  he  was  never  unprepared  :  and  it 
would  have  broken  his  heart  to  let  a  chance  go  by  him.  Well- 
dressed  at  all  times;  particularly  neat  and  clean  in  his  person,  and 
rather  gentlemanly  in  his  manners.  In  snort,  he  wras  a  gamester  by 
profession:  and  fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  Thurtell,  if  he  had 
never  met  with  him. 

It  is  well  known  in  the  sporting  world,  that  Thurtell  never  stood 
conspicuous  on  the  town  as  a  gambler  ;  that  is  to  say,  possessing  a 
strong  penchant  for  play.  Neither  rouge  et  noir  nor  hazard  were  his 
forte  ;  but  he  was  most  passionately  fond  of  boxing.  We  believe  his 
signature  was  attached  to  the  articles  of  the  great  fight  between 
Painter  and  Oliver,  which  took  place  at  North  Walsham,  about  six- 
teen miles  and  a  half  below  Norwich,  on  the  17th  of  July  1820. 
Thurtell  frequently  took  great  pleasure  in  relating  the  above  circum- 
stance, and  that  he  had  been  the  means  of  collecting  together  up- 
wards of  30,000  persons  of  all  ranks,  and  which  had  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  the  tradesmen  of  Norwich  and  surrounding  towns. 

At  a  sporting  dinner  held  at  Mr,  Gurney's,  the  Bowling  Green  at 
Norwich,  previous  to  the  fight  between  Oliver  and  Painter,  at  which 
were  present  Spring,  Oliver,  J.  Hudson,  Purcell,  Sampson,  Aby. 
Belasco,  Turner,  Randall,  &c.  and  numerous  amateurs,  the  following 
singular  circumstance  occurred  to  John  Thurtell;  During  the  time 
a  song  was  being  sung  by  one  of  the  company,  Thurtell,  to  the  great  sur- 
prise of  all  present,  started  up  from  his  chair,  and  seizing  by  hisfcollar  a 
fashionably-dressed  young  man,  who  sat  next  to  him,  challenged  him 
with  attempting  to  pick  his  pocket  of  his  watch.  Thurtell  saved  the  seals 
in  his  hand,  which  w  ere  broken  off  his  chain  in  the  effort  to  get  it  out 
of  his  fob.  The  young  man  protested  his  innocence,  and  the  chairman 
begged  of  the  company  to  suspend  their  judgment  till  a  proper  inquiry 
was  made  into  the  subject.  The  youngman  asserted  it  must  have  been  the 
dog  which  was  lay  ing  under  the  table ;  but  Thurtell  persisting  in  his  story, 
the  young  man  went  down  stairs  followed  by  Bishop,  who  examined  him 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  fact,  when  that  experienced  officer  soon  found 
out  the  gentleman  in  disguise  was  nothing  else  but  a  genteel  pick- 
pocket. Thurtell  was  extremely  angry  with  Bishop  for  not  detaining 
him.  However,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  afterwards,  Thurtell  ac- 
cidentally passing  by  the  inn,  from  which  the  London  stages  start, 
espied  the  above  gemman  in  disguise  sitting  upon  the  roof  of  the 
coach.  Thurtell  immediately  beckoned  the  fellow  down,  and,  without 
further  ceremony,  pitched  into  him,  and  with  his  right  and  left  hands 
punished  the  gemman  most  unmercifully  ;  in  fact,  till  he  was  quite 
tired  of  thrashing  him.  The  fellow,  with  much  sang  froid,  said,  "  I 
hope,  sir, your  are  satisfied  now  Vf  "  Yes,"  replied  Thurtell,  "  1  am: 
and  you  may  go  to  London  as  soon  as  you  like."  "  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  jour  liberality"  replied  the  prig,  '**  I  was  afraid  you  wras 
going  to  quod  me."  "  No,"  said  Thurtell,  smiling,  "  club  law  will  do 
for  me  this  time." 

During  the  same  afternoon  on  which  the  preceding  circumstance 
occurred,  when  order  was  restored,  and  the  song  and  the  glass  had  been 
circulated  rather  freely,  some  difference  of  opinion  occurred  between 
Abraham  Belasco  and  Thurtell.  The  former  boxer  reproached  Thur- 
tell with  tampering  with  his  brother  Israel  to  fight  a  X  with  the  Berg- 
hampton  Groom.  This  so  enraged  Thurtell,  that  he  offered  to  make 
Josh.  Hudson  a  present  of  Five  Pounds  if  he  would  thrash  Belasco. 
The  jew  retaliated  upon  Thurtell,  calling  him  a  "  rascal,"  and  said 
"  that  he  should  live  to  see  him  hanged  !" 

Thurtell,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  was  attached  to  theatricals  ;  and 
his  imitations  of  Mr.  Kean,  were  considered  very  far  above  mediocrity. 
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Thurteil  was  likewise  very  fond  of  reciting  sentences  that  operated 
upon  his  mind  as  fine  writing  or  specimens  of  eloquence.  He  would 
frequently  burst  forth,  in  familiar  company,  like  some  stage-struck 
hero,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his  heroics  ask  his  companions,  if  that 
speech  was  not  delightful  ?  &c.  ...... 

Thurteil,  after  experiencing  a  variety  of  vicissitudes  in  money 
matters  in  the  Metropolis,  endeavoured  to  mend  his  circumstances, 
and  commenced  publican,  at  the  sign  of  The  Black  Boy,  in  Long  Acre. 
His  ordinary,  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  was  considered  cheap  and 
good  ;  and  a  number  ot  choice  spirits  in  the  town  handled  a  knife  and 
fork  at  his  table,  and  took  their  glass  in  the  evening,  in  order  to  give 
the  landlord  a  turn,  who  at  this  period  of  his  life  was  hailed  as  a  jolly 
good  fellow  by  most  of  his  associates.  His  bar  was  rather  attractive 
to  his  customers;  not  merely  for  the  prime  liquors  it  contained,  but 

for  the  appearance  in  it  of  the  dashing  Miss  ,  who  officiated  in 

the  capacity  of  bar-maid,  under  the  protection  of  John  Thurteil. 
But  he  did  not  continue  long  in  the  character  of  a  publican  ;  and  was 
again  lost  sight  of  amongst  that  vast  body  of  human  beings  in  the 
Metropolis,  whose  broken  fortunes  compel  them  to  resort  to  those 
measures  for  support,  which,  under  more  favourable  circumstances, 
they  must  despise  and  condemn. 

Thurteil,  it  is  said,  was  the  favourite  son  of  a  doating  mother  ;  and 
under  her  peculiar  care  he  passed  the  first  years  of  his  life  :  indeed, 
long  after  his  boyhood,  until  he  entered  the  service  of  the  Marines. 
In  the  midst  of  all  his  follies  and  dissipation  he  spoke  of  his  mother 
with  the  most  filial  affection  ;  and  often  and  often  as  he  had  solicited 
supplies  from  her  purse,  he  has  been  frequently  heard  to  say,  "  God 
bless  the  old  woman  !  Much  as  I  have  drained  her  pocket,  she  has 
Lad  always  a  dollar  or  two  in  store  for  me." 

That  Thurteil  was  of  a  good-natured  disposition,  and  ready  to 
serve  a  person  in  distress,  the  following  anecdote  will  speak  for  itself: 
He  accidently  met  with  Carter,  the  pugilist,  about  sixty  miles  from 
London,  who  was  much  distressed  at  that  time,  and  endeavouring  to 
make  a  benefit.  Carter  wanted  some  novelty  to  insert  in  his  bill  by 
way  of  attraction  j  but  was  at  a  loss  for  a  star  in  the  pugilistic  hemis- 
phere to  produce  him  a  crowded  house.  "  I  have  it,"  said  Thurteil, 
smiling,  "  you  shall  announce  Martin.  It  is  but  a  week  or  two  since 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  fought  Randall,  and  that  circumstance 
will  render  him  attractive."  "  Yes,  Mr.  Swell/'  replied  the  Lan- 
cashire Hero,  "  that  will  do  very  well ;  but  how  are  we  to  get  Martin 
to  come  down  here."  "  Nothing  so  easy,"  urged  Thurteil,  "  I  will 
personify  Martin  :  nobody  knows  him  here  ;  therefore  the  thing  is 
done."  This  deception  had  the  desired  effect ;  a  full  house  was  the 
result ;  and  Carter  was  congratulating  himself  on  his  success.  But  a 
London  rider,  who  had  attended  the  exhibition,  went  up  to  Carter,  and 
in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  said,  "  That  is  not  Martin  :  I  know  Martin  very 
well  :  you  can't  deceive  me."  ff  Be  quiet  for  a  minute,"  replied  the 
Lancashire  hero,  "  and  I'll  soon  convince  you  of  your  mistake.  Here 
Jack  (calling  out  to  Thurteil)  this  gentleman  says  you  are  not  Martin." 
"  Do  you  think  {apparently  in  anger)  Sir,"  said  Thurteil,  "  that  one,  two 
upon  your  nose  would  convince  y  on  of  your  error  before  this  company ; 
if  not.  Sir,  you  shall  have  threejbur."  "  O  yes,"  replied  the  frightened 
rider,  "  I  perceive  my  mistake.  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Martin  ?  You 
may  depend  upon  it  1  shall  be  silent  upon  the  subject  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  evening."  Thurteil  and  Carter  have  often  related  this 
anecdote  with  great  laughter. 

That  Thurteil  also  was  not  destitute  of  charity  and  benevolence, 
the  following  fact  will  suffice :— a  person  of  the  name  of  John  Clark, 
well  known  in  the  sporting  circles,  had  been  ill  for  a  long  time, 
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and  fresh  air  was  prescribed  for  him  by  his  physician;  a  few  friends, 
unknown  to  Clark,  were  determined  to  raise  a  subscription  to  send 
him  into  the  country.  Among-  the  number  applied  to  for  that  purpose, 
was  John  Thurtell  :  at  that  period,  Thurteil  hps  very  much  distressed 
in  pecuniary  matters;  however,  lie  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  the  last 
half  sovereign  he  possessed  in  the  world,  and  said  to  the  applicant, 
41  Here,  take  Ihe  half  of  this:  (Jiku  l-ecolkcliug;  hiinwlf)  no,  no,  keep 
the  whole  of  it — Clark  is  in  want  of  money,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall 
never  he  poorer  for  it." 

Upon  witnessing  a  quarrel,  in  which  the  result  had  nearly  been 
a  light,  between  Harry  Harmer  and  Ned  Painler,  at  the  house  of  the 
former  pugilist,  the  Plough  in  Smithfield,  and  which  originated 
through  Thurtell,  he  felt  so  much  hurt  in  his  mind,  that  he  shed  tears 
in  reconciling-  them  lo  each  other. 

In  taking-  iea\e  of  a  person,  a  friend  of  ThurteH's,  who  was  con- 
sidered at  the  point  of  death,  he  blubbered  like  a  child,  until  he  was 
rallied  by  the  afflicted  person  to  compose  himself. 

When  Martin  fought  Randall,  he  officiated  ^second  to  the  former  ; 
but  so  much  respect  did  he  entertain  for  his  friends  at  that  period, 
that  he  begged  it  as  a  particular  favour,  that  his  name  might  not  be 
mentioned,  and  that  in  the  situation  he  tilled  in  the  prize  ring-  he 
might  be  designated  an  amateur. 

Thurtell,  viewed  as  a  ktting-vi.Tri,  was  considered  a  complete  novice 
among  the  sporting'  people  ;  and  whatever  knowledge  he  might  have 
possessed  of  bcok-Ucj;i»!i,,  according  to  the  rule  of  three,  acquired  at 
school,  his  belting-book  lias  ofien  proved  the  source  of  laughter  among 
his  companions  ;  in  short,  as  a  gambler,  he  had  not  talents  to  win, 
without  his  Ivck  was  ready-made.  In  some  instances,  his  character 
was  not  exactly  free  from  such  an  imputation. 

The  remembrance  of  his  birth  and  respectable  connexions  in  life, 
sometimes  stole  across  his  recollection  with  much  severity;  he  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  insertion  of  the  following  article:  nay,  more, 
he  insisted  upon  the  manuscript  being*  produced  by  the  editor,  that 
he  might  lay  it  before  his  solicitor,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it 
was  not  a  libellous  attack  upon  his  character;  and  that  damages 
might  be  obtained  by  l.w  for  its  insertion  :— 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  WEEKLY  DISPATCH; 

Redcross-street,  London  Docks,  Oct.  20, 1821. 
Sir,— Having  understood  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who  (at  a  late  meet- 
ing of  pugilists,  at  which  Mr.  Thurtell  was  present)  offered  to  make 
a  match  for  me  to  tight  Martin  for  one  hundred  guineas,  that  Mr. 
Thurtell  was  pleased  to  assert  I  knew  nothing  of  the  pugilistic  art. 
Knowing,  as  I  do,  Mr.  Thurtell  is  in  the  fighting  list  (having  once 
challenged  Mr.  T.  Belcher),  I  beg,  through  the  means  of  your  valu- 
able paper,  to  state  io  Mr.  T.  that  I  differ  in  opinion,  and  to  satisfy 
him,  I  will  fight  either  him  or  Martin  (who,  from  an  unseen  accident 
in  my  shoulder,  it  will  be  recollected,  beat  me'some  time  since),  for 
one  hundred  guineas  a  side,  within  two  months  ;  and  to  add,  that  my 
friends  are  ready  to  stake  fifty  pounds  for  that  purpose,  at  any  time 
and  place  either  Mr.  Thurtell  or  Martin  may  please  to  appoint. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOSH.  HUDSON. 

p.  S.  J.  H.  having  once  in  his  pugilistic  career  had  the  honour  to 
fi°ht  a  gent.— if  he  had  lo  choose  in  this  instance,  he  would  prefer 
Mr.  TVs  accepting  this  challenge,  knowing,  with  due  deference  to 
Martin,  Mr.  T.  to  be  a  gent  by  birth. 
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During  the  time  Hickman  was  in  training  at  Wade's  Mill  in  Hert- 
fordshire Thurtell  not  only  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his  time 
with  that 'celebrated  pugilist,  but  also  expended  large  sums  of  money 
in  company  with  the  late  Mr.  Elliot,  of  sporting  celebrity.  It  was 
one  continued  scene  of  pleasure— hunting,  coursing,  and  sparring. 
Thurtell  was  very  much  attached  to  the  sports  of  the  field.  It  is 
truly  lamentable  to  reflect,  that  in  the  short  space  of  Thirteen  Months 
the  unhappy  fate  of  the  above  three  individuals.  Mr.  Elliott  put  a 
period  to  his  existence,  and  Hickman  met  with  a  melancholy  acci- 
dental death,  in  falling  out  of  a  single  horse  chaise. 

In  consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  Thomas  Belcher, 
the  celebrated  pugilist,  respecting  the  fight  between  Oliver  and 
Painter,  John  Thurtell  offered  to  fight  Belcher  for  the  large  stakes  of 
500/.  a  side  ;  and  five  huudred  pound  notes  were  certainly  deposited 
in  the  hands  of  an  amateur  for  that  purpose.  Belcher  declined  a 
public  prize  battle  ;  but  at  the  Fives'  Court,  shortly  after  the  above 
challenge  took  place,  Belcher  mounted  the  stage,  and  observed,  "  If 
Mr.  Thurtell  was  in  court,  he  requested  his  attention.  It  is  well 
known,"  said  Tom,  "  that  I  have  long  since  declined  prize  fighting  ; 
I  have  a  business  to  mind,  and  a  wife  and  child  to  provide  for  ;  but 
if  Mr.  Thurtell  will  come  up  here,  I  will  set  to,  with  the  gloves,  with 
him  for  any  thing  he  likes,  and  he  that  takes  the  gloves  off  first  shall 
be  considered  the  loser."  Thurtle  was  in  the  court,  but  he  suffered 
the  remarks  of  Belcher  to  pass  over  in  silence.  In  consequence  of 
Thurtell's  not  accepting  Belcher's  challenge,  the  courage  of  the  former 
was  much  questioned  at  the  time  by  his  companions. 

Thomas  Thurtell  commenced  business  as  a  bombasin  merchant, 
in  Watling  street,  and  his  brother,  John,  was  employed  to  superintend 
the  concern.  The  above  premises  were  burnt  down  ;  and  a  charge 
was  made  against  him  by  the  County  Fire  Office,  with  an  intent  to 
defraud  that  institution  of  2000/ ,  when  the  actual  loss  has  been  since 
stated  to  be  not  more  than  100/.  Whether  the  above  fire  wasaccidental,  or 
otherwise,  the  consequence  was  truly  ealamitous.  Three  houses  were 
burntdown  by  the  conflagration  ;  and  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Penny,  a 
wine  merchant,  who  was  not  insured,  was  destroyed  ;  as  well  as  the 
property  of  another  person,  whose  premises  adjoined  those  of*  the 
Th'urtells.  In  order  to  prevent  any  improper  remarks  in  the  present 
state  of  the  case,  we  insert  a  small  sketch  of  the  trial,  which  took  place 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  on  Wednesday,  June  24, 1823,  before 
Mr.  Justice  Park  : — 

Thurtell  v.  Beaumont. — Mr.  Serjeant  Vaugh an  stated  this  case 
to  the  jury.  It  appeared  that  this  was  an  action  brought  against  the 
defendant  as  Managing  Director  of  the  County  Fire  Office,  to  recover 
a  sum  of  1900/.  occasioned  by  a  loss  arising  from  the  fire  in  Watling- 
strect,  in  January  last.  The  defence  was,  that  the  property  insured 
had  been  conveyed  away  from  the  warehouse,  and  then  wilfully  set  on 
fire. 

Evidence  was  given  by  the  plaintiff  to  prove  the  delivery  of  goods 
to  that  amount,  which  were  on  the  premises  at  the  time  of  the  fire  ; 
and  the  broiher  of  the  plaintiff,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  warehouse 
had  been  intrusted,  was  called  to  show  that  on  the  night  in  question 
he  had  (without  his  brother's  knowledge)  deserted  his  charge,  and 
had  visited  the  Opera  in  company  with  a  friend,  after  which  he  went 
to  the  Saloon  Coffee  House,  near  the  Haymarket,  where  he  stayed 
until  nearly  five  in  the  morning;  and  that  when  he  left  that  place  he 
proceeded  to  Charing-cross,  where  he  separated  from  his  friend,  and 
proceeded  down  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  Bridge-street,  Thames- 
rtreet,  to  Garlick-hill,  where  he  slept  with  a  woman  whom  he  kept, 
and  that  he  did  not  hear  of  the  fire  until  nearly  ten  in  the  morning, 
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when  lie  was  informed  of  it  by  a  woman  who  brought  some  clean  linen 
to  the  house. 

Mr.  Sergeant  Lens,  for  the  defendant,  called  evidence  to  show  that 
much  suspicion,  at  least,  was  to  be  attached  to  the  conduct  of  the 
plaintiff's  brother;  and  to  prove  that  a  short  time  before  the  fire,  he 
had  been  mentioning  his  distressed  circumstances  to  the  woman  he 
kept,  who  said,  "  Really,  if  I  was  you,  I  would  sell  off  all  the  goods, 
and  set  fire  to  the  warehouse ;"  on  which  he  replied,  "  Now,  Mary, 
don't  talk  so,  for  if  any  one  should  hear  you,  and  such  a  thing  should 
happen,  they  would  say  that  I  set  it  on  fire."  A  witness  was  also 
called,  who  swore  that  he  had  been  asked  by  him  to  take  a  house, 
get  some  property  into  it,  insure  it,  and  then,  after  taking  off  the  fur- 
niture, to  set  fire  to  the  house.  On  his  cross-examination,  he  said 
that  he  had  had  a  dispute  with  the  plaintiff's  brother  since,  and  had 
threatened  to  tell  all  he  knew,  unless  some  money  due  to  him  was 
paid.  It  was  also  proved,  that  a  short  time  before  the  fire  the 
defendant  had  been  in  prison  for  debt,  and  had  petitioned  the  Court 
for  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors,  to  permit  him  to  take  the  benefit 
of  the  Act. 

To  rebut  this  evidence,  as  to  the  presumption  that  the  house  had 
been  wilfully  set  on  fire,  the  gentleman  who  had  accompanied  the 
plaintiff's  brother  to  the  Opera,  was  called,  and  he  proved  that  they 
never  quitted  each  other  from  seven  in  the  evening  until  five  on  the 
following  morning ;  and  in  order  to  show  that  the  plaintiff  was  in  a 
condition  to  make  the  purchases  which  had  been  proved  in  the  former 
part  of  the  case,  a  friend  of  the  plaintiff's  was  examined,  wh»  swore 
that  he  had  raised  for  him  a  sum  of  above  1000/.  to  enable  him  to 
commence  business. 

The  learned  judge  summed  up  at  a  very  considerable  length  ;  he 
premised  his  observations  by  saying  that  the  Directors,  who,  he  had 
no  doubt,  were  very  respectable  gentlemen,  had  done  no  more  than 
their  duty  in  submitting  a  case  of  suspicion  to  legal  investigation. 
They  were  in  a  manner  trustees  for  the  public,  and  were  bound  to 
see  that  the  subject  of  insurance  from  tire  was  not  rendered  an  in- 
strument of  mischief  and  fraud.  In  the  present  case,  the  defence 
amounted  to  a  charge  of  arson  on  the  plaintiff,  and  the  plaintiff's  case 
was  entitled  to  all  that  serious  consideration  which  it  would  have 
if  he  were  tried  for  a  felony.  If  the  jury  had  a  doubt,  he  was  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  that  doubt.  In  conclusion,  he  said  the  conduct  of 
John  Thurtell  was  certainly  the  most  profligate  that  could  be  con- 
ceived, but  unless  the  jury  were  convinced  that  the  fire  was  wilfully 
occasioned  by  the  plaintiff,  or  by  his  procurement,  he  was  entitled  to 
their  verdict. 

The  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  to  the  full  amount 
claimed. 

In  the  course  of  the  cause,  a  question  having  been  put  to  one  of  the 
witnesses  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Taddy,  who  was  with  Mr.  Serjeant  Lens, 
for  the  defendant,  requiring  to  know  when  the  plaintiff  disappeared 
from  Norwich, 

Mr.  Justice  Park. — I  think  that  is  not  a  proper  question  to  put  to  a 
witness.  To  disappear,  means,  as  you  have  put  it,  to  leave  clan- 
destinely ;  now  there  is  no  evidence  to  justify  you  in  putting  such  a 
question. 

It  is  decidedly  the  opinion  of  Thurtell's  most  intimate  friends,  that 
his  conduct  for  the  last  two  years,  had  been  more  like  a  madman  than 
of  a  rational  being  j  indeed,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  times,  he  felt  keenly  his 
degradation  in  society  5  and  that  it  operated  very  forcibly  upon  his 
feelings. 

During  his  confinement  in  Hertford  gaol,  he  was  well-behaved 
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upon  all  occasions,  and  extremely  tractable  to  (he  keeper  Mr  lv  il- 
son  Sportin^  was  his  principal  theme;  and  wnen  he  heard  that 
Josh  Hudson  had  debated  Ward,  he  jumped  up,  eiapped  his  hands, 
and  said  he  was  glad  of  it.  f  kartell  had  appeared  as  a  second  m  the 
mbe  i!m  several  times,  but  never  as  a  principal. 

Previous  to  his  conviction,  he  politely  refused  the  consolation  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Franklin,  the  chaplain  of  the  gaol,  by  excusing  himself, 
that  he  did  not  wish  to  take  up  his  time,  as  he  felt  himself  certain  of 
an  acquittal.  But  when  sentence  of  death  had  been  passed  upon 
him,  to  use  the  precise  words  of  the  Reverend  gentleman,  "  a  com- 
plete revolution  took  place  in  his  mind;  and  he  died  like  a  good 
christian/'  It  is  true,  that  Tim rtell  made  no  direct  and  open  con- 
fession, but  he  did  not  oppose  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  Neither 
was  it  absolutely  necessary  that  Timrtel!  should  have  replied  in  words 
that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  he  stood  charged  with  ;  and  a  single 
nod  or  a  squeeze  of  the  hand  would  have  conveyed  equally  as  strong  a 
meaning,  as  to  his  committal  of  the  murder.  u  He  did  quite  enough," 
said  Mi\  Franklin,  "  to  convince  me  that  he  was  not  dissatisfied  with 
the  verdict." 

The  conduct  of  Thurtell  throughout  the  whole  of  his  imprisonment 
was  very  different  from  what  might  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
committed  under  the  heavy  charge  of  murder.  He  professed  his  in- 
nocence to  every  person  who  visited  him  ;  .and  appeared  extremely 
anxious  to  remove  the  dreadful  imputation  of  a  murdkrer  being  af- 
fixed to  his  character.  He  was  rather  facetious  at  times,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  joke  upon  the  apparatus  that  was  to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

It  is  rather  a  singular  coincidence  exhibited  by  Thurtell  respecting 
the  mode  of  executing  criminals  at  Hertford,  and  that  he  should  be 
the  first  person  to  suffer  in  a  manner  different  from  that  heretofore 
practised  at  that  place.  The  circumstance  alluded  to  is  this  : — One 
day,  while  conversing  with  Mr.  Wilson,  Thurtell  jocosely  said,"  Why, 
I  understand  that  when  you  round  (hang)  people  here,  you  put  therii 
in  a  tumbler  (cart),  and  send  them  out  of  the  world  with  digee-up,  gee-ho, 
and  I  suppose  my  ears  will  be  saluted  with  a  smack  of  the  whip  ;  but 
this  is  rather  an  old  fashioned  and  ungentlemanly  way  of  finishing  a 
man."  Probably  this  anecdote  was  communicated  to  the  Magistrates 
of  the  County,  and  they  determined  to  accommodate  him  by  ordering 
a  new  drop  gallows  to  be  erected  and  allowing  him  to  hansel  it. 

When  iiuthven  first  apprehended  Thurtell,  he  was  in  bed ; 
and,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  he  observed,  "  is  that  you,  Jack  ?" 
He,  however,  complained  of  being  hand-cufied,  and  said,  "  it  was 
not  usual  to  be  served  so  for  such  a  trifling  charge."  "  Yes,  it  is," 
replied  Ruthvcn;  "yon  was  never  apprehended  on  such  a  charge 
before."  Previous  to  quitting  the  room.  Ruthven  observed  a  spot  of 
b)ood  on  Thurtell's  coat;  "  Stop  !"  said  the  officer,  "you  must  put 
on  another  coat,  I  must  have  that  under  my  care."  Thurtell  instantly 
complied  with  the  officer's  request ;  but,  according  to  Rnthven's 
statement,  "  dropped  down  on  himself,"  which  perfectly  satisfied  the 
officer  he  was  implicated  in  the  dreadful  charge  made  against  him. 

In  company,  Thurtell  was  not  of  a  talkative  disposition  ;  indeed,  he 
was  more  reserved  than  otherwise,  till  he  became  quite  familiar  with 
his  acquaintance.  The  talents  he  displayed  during  his  trial,  and  the 
becoming  fortitude  he  exhibited  at  the  place  of  execution,  have  been 
the  astonishment  of  all  his  friends  :  Thurteli  not  having  been  consi- 
dered to  have  possessed,  in  his  intercourse  with  society,  either  of  these 
requisites  above  mediocrity.  He  was  under  thirty  years  of  age,  stand- 
i  iv  about  live  feet  ten  inches  in  height ;  very  strong,  but  not  con- 
sidered elegantly  proportioned.  His  countenance  was  rather  hard, 
j  et  upon  the  whole  his  general  appearance  was  that  of  a  gentlemanly 
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farmer.  It  is  singular,  but  strictly  true,  his  person  improved  con- 
siderably during  his  confinement  in  Hertford  gaol ;  but  it  was  owing 
to  his  regularity  of  living.  In  any  other  case  but  that  of  MURDER, 
John  Thurtell  would  not  have  wanted  friends  nor  advocates  to 
apologize  in  some  degree  for  his  follies;  but  the  bare  mentioi*  of 
murker  is  so  appalling,  so  freezing  with  horror,  that  every  individual 
shrinks  from  the  sight  with  disgust  and  terror.  He  has  however  for- 
feited his  life  to  the  outraged  laws  of  humanity,  and  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice are  satisfied  as  to  John  Thurtell.  I  received  his  last  nod,  or 
token  of  remembrance  in  this  world ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  de- 
spised when  I  acknowledge  that  Christian  charity  teaches  me  to  pity 
his  misfortunes  ;  to  drop  a  tear  over  his  errors  and  crimes  ;  and  to 
conclude  with  the  words  of  the  learned  judge,  "  May  God  in  his  in- 
finite mercy  grant  him  the  favour  of  his  indulgence." 

The  following  sketch  of  Thurtell  I  am  informed,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  which  appeared  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  of 
February  1822,  immediately  after  the  battle  between  IN  eat  and 
Hickman  : 

THE  FIGHT. 

 "  The  figkti  the  fight 's  the  thing, 

Wherein  I'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king/' 

u  The  mile-stones  disappeared  one  after  another,  the  rain  kept  off; 
Tom  *  Thurtell,  the  trainer,  sat  before  me  cnthe  coach-box,  with  whom 
I  exchanged  civilities  as  a  gentleman  going  to  the  fight;  the  passion 
that  had  transported  me  an  hour  before  was  subdued  to  pensive  regret 
and  conjectural  musing  on  the  next  day's  battle  ;  I  was  promised  a 
place  inside  at  Reading,  and,  upon  the  whole,  I  thought  myself  a 
lucky  fellow.  Such  is  the  force  of  imagination!  On  the  outside  of 
any  other  coach,  on  the  10th  of  December,  with  a  Scotch  mist  drizzling 
through  the  cloudy  moonlight  air,  I  should  have  been  cold,  comfort- 
less, impatient,  and,  no  doubt,  wet  through  ;  but  seated  on  the  Royal 
mail,  I  felt  warm  and  comfortable,  the  air  did  me  good,  the  ride  did 
me  good,  I  was  pleased  with  the  progress  we  had  made,  and  con- 
fident that  all  would  go  well  through  the  journey.  When  I  got  inside 
at  Reading,  I  found  Thurtell  and  a  stout  valetudinarian,  whose  cos- 
tume bespoke  him  one  of  the  Fancy,  and  who  had  risen  from  a 
three  months'  sick  bed  to  get  into  the  mail  to  see  the  fight.  They 
were  intimate,  and  we  fell  into  a  lively  discourse.  My  friend  the 
trainer  was  confined  in  his  topics  to  lighting  dogs  and  men,  to  bears 
and  badgers;  beyond  this  he  was  "quite  chap-fallen,"  had  not  a 
word  to  throw  at  a  clog,  or  indeed  very  wisely  tell  asleep,  when  any 
other  game  was  started.  The  whole 'art  of  training  (J,  however,  learnt 
from  him  J  consists  in  two  things,  exercise  and  abstinence,  abstinence 
and  exercise,  repeated  alternately  and  without  end.  A  yolk  of  an  egg 
with  a  spoonful  of  rum. in  it  is  the  first  thing  in  a  morning,  and  then  a 
walk  of  six  miles  till  breakfast.  This  meal  consists  of  a  plentiful 
supply  of  tea  and  toast  and  beef-steaks.  Then  another  six  or  seven 
miles  till  dinner  time,  and  another  supply  of  solid  beef  or  mutton  with 
a  pint  of  porter,  and  perhaps,  at  the  utmost,  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
sherry.  Martin  trains  on  water,  but  this  increases  his  infimiry  on  ano- 
ther very  dangerous  side. 

"  Follows  so  the  ever-running  sun, 
With  profitable  ardour—'-'' 


*  John.  The  brother  of  Thurtell  was  scarcely  known  in  the  sporting  world 
at  that  period. 
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"  The  invalid  in  the  Bath  mail  soared  a  pitch  above  the  trainer, 
and  did  not  sleep  so  sound,  because  he  had  "  more  figures  and  more 
fantasies."   We  talked  the  hours  away  merrily.    He  had  faith  in  sur- 
o-ery  for  he  had  had  three  ribs  set  right,  that  had  been  broken  in  a 
7urn-vp  at  Belcher's,  but  thought  physicians  old  women,  for  they  had 
no  antidote  in  their  catalogue  for  brandy.    An  indigestion  is  an  ex- 
cellent common-place  for  two  people  that  never  met  before.    By  way 
of  ingratiating'  myself,  I  told  him  the  story  of  my  doctor,  who,  on  my 
earnestly  representing  to  him  that  I  thought  his  regimen  had  done  me 
harm,  assured  me  that  the  whole  pharmacopeia  contained  nothing 
comparable  to  the  prescription  he  had  given  me  ;  and,  as  a  proof  of 
its  undoubted  efficacy,  said,  that  "  he  had  had  one  gentleman  with 
my  complaint  under  his  hands  for  the  last  fifteen  years."  This 
anecdote  made  my  companion  shake  the  rough  sides  of  his  three  great 
coats  with  boisterous  laughter ;  and  Thurtell,  starting  out  of  his  sleep, 
swore  he  knew  how  the  fight  would  go,  for  he  had  had  a  dream  about 
it.  Sure  enough  the  rascal  told  us  how  the  three  first  rounds  went  off", 
but  "  his  dream,"  like  others,  "  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion."  He 
knew  his  men.    The  moon  now  rose  in  silver  state,  and  I  ventured, 
with  some  hesitation,  to  point  out  this  object  of  placid  beauty,  with 
the  blue  serene  beyond,  to  the  man  of  science,  to  which  his  car  he 
seriously  inclined,"  the  more  as  it  gave  promise  d'un  beau  jour  for  the 
morrow,  and  showed  the  ring  undrenched  by  envious  showers,  arrayed 
in  sunny  smiles. 

"  Modesty  should  accompany  the  Fana/  as  its  shadow.  The  best 
men  were  always  the  best  behaved.  Jem  Belcher,  the  Game  Chicken 
(before  whom  the  Gas-man  could  not  have  lived)  were  civil,  silent 
men.  So  is  Cribb,  so  is  Tom  Belcher,  the  most  elegant  of  sparrers, 
and  not  a  man  for  every  one  to  take  by  the  nose.  I  enlarged  on  this 
topic  in  the  mail  (while  Thurtell  was  asleep),  and  said  very  wisely 
(as  I  thought)  that  impertinence  was  a  part  of  no  profession.  A  boxer 
was  bound  to  beat  his  man,  but  not  to  thrust  his  fist,  either  actually 
or  by  implication,  in  every  one's  face.  Even  a  highwayman,  in  the 
way  of  trade,  may  blow  out  your  brains,  but  if  he  uses  foul  language 
at  the  same  time,  I  should  say  he  was  no  gentleman.  A  boxer,  I 
would  infer,  need  not  be  a  blackguard  or  a  coxcomb,  more  than 
another." 


JOSEPH  HUNT. 

Of  the  above  person,  who  has  so  recently  escaped  the  effects  of 
the  rope,  and  deprived  the  gibbet  of  exhibiting  a  picture  of"  FOLLY 
and  INFAMY,"  "  little  is  but  known"  beyond  the  circle  of  his  com- 
panions :  and  perhaps,  "the  less  the  better!"  If  he  had  not  been 
known  at  all,  society  would  have  benefitted  by  his  absence ;  in- 
deed, the  recollection  of  such  a  character,  makes  even  the  bad  man 
tremble,  and  terrifies  the  good  one  beyond  description!  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive,  what  sort  of  feelings  could  exist  in  the 
breast  of  Hunt,  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  sing  to  a  company, 
when  he  was  certain  a  MURDER  had  been  committed  by  one  of  the 
party.  His  levity  did  not  desert  him  while  Ruthven  was  conveying 
hun  from  Bow-street  to  Hertford  ;  as  he  indulged  himself  with  seve"- 
ral  airs  during  his  journey.  For  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  of  his  life, 
Hunt  was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Charing  Gross  amongst 
the  stage  coachmen;  and  at  one  period  of  his  life,  had  the  character 
ol  being  a  good  natured,  but  a  foolish  fellow.  His  song  was  his  prin- 
«Pal  recommendation  in  company:  but  his  conversation  was  con- 
sidered illiterate,  and  at  times  disgusting.  It  is  with  feelings  of  re- 
uiat  we  have  to  state,  that  Hunt  is  brother  to  a  most  respect- 
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able  man,  who  was  a  principal  singer,  about  .two  years  ago,  at 
Covent  Garden  Theatre.  A  short  time  since,  Joseph  Hunt  kept  the 
Army  and  Navy  Coffee  House,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane  ;  or  more  properly 
speaking,  he  was  rather  yut  in  "  to  take  care  of  it,  while  the  pro- 
rietor  was  in  durance  vile."  His  career  as  a  landlord  soon  termi- 
nated ;  and  his  "  Refulgent  blacking  shop"  was  quickly  shut  up. 
He  married  a  respectable  woman  :  but  his  love  of  dissipation,  added 
to  indolent  and  lazy  habits,  ultimately  proved  his  overthrow.  Hunt 
will  now  have  to  repent  at  his  leisure,  his  sentence  being  commuted 
to  transportation  for  life. 

PROI3ERT. 

If  cluiracter  has  any  weight  in  society,  the  one  given  of  Mr.  Probert, 
by  the  Judge,  in  his  address  to  the  jury,  we  trust,  will  suffice: — 
"  With  respect  to  the  man  Probert,  I  think  it  necessary  to  declare, 
in  the  outset,  that  a  mere  INFAMOUS  CHARACTER  never  pre- 
sented himself  in  a  court  of  justice.  The  testimony  of  the  respect- 
able solicitor,  who  declared,  that  he  would  not  believe  Probert  upon 
his  oath,  unless,  as  he  judicially  added,  confirmed  by  other  evidence, 
does  not  make  Probert  half  so  INFAMOUS  as  his  OWN  TES- 
TIMONY has  made  himself;  since  it  is  more  wicked  to  conceal 
the  death  of  ra  murdered  friend,  than  to  have  committed  perjury  be- 
fore the  Commissioners  of  Bankrupts."  If  any  thing  more  is  wanting 
to  be  known  about  such  aruffian,  Probert  originally  was  a  clerk  to 
Mr.  Bramwell,  a  wine-merchant,  in  extensive  business  at  Pimlico. 
Soon  after  his  marriage  he  commenced  business  on  his  own  account, 
as  a  wine  merchant,  taking  apartments  at  the  house  of  Mr.  .Lambert, 
silversmith,  in  Coventry-street,  Piccadilly,  and  opening  extensive 
wine-cellars  in  the  Haymarket,  where  he  continued  till  the  middle  of 
1818,  carrying  on  his  business  with  apparent  credit.  He  removed 
from  thence  to  No.  112,  High  Hoiborn,  into  the  premises  now  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Kleft,  the  oil-merchant,  and  where  he  remained  rather 
more  than  twelve  months,  when  his  circumstances  becoming  insol- 
vent, he  appeared  in  the  Gazette  as  a  bankrupt  towards  the  Qnd  of  the 
year  1819.  He  failed  for  22,000/.  Probert,  before  his  bankruptcy, 
kept  a  very  elegant  establishment,  and  was  perpetually  driving  about 
town  in  his  tilbury,  attended  by  a  servant  lad  in  livery.  During  his 
confinement  in  the  King's  Bench  Prison,  he  robbed  the  till  belonging 
to  the  CofTee-house  ;  for  which  theft  he  was  committed  to  the  House  of 
Correction,  at  Brixton,  for  six  months,  and  underwent  the  punishment 
of  the  tread-mill ! ! ! 

MR.  W;  WE  ARE. 

Mr.  Weare  was  generally  believed  to  be  a  man  of  property,  but  his 
time  was  filled  up  between  the  table  and  the  sports  of*  the  field.  He  had 
no  regular  occupation.  He  was  fond  of  sporting,  and  would  go  any  dis- 
tance for  a  day's  shooting.  He  had  some  good  dogs,  which  he  occasion- 
ally kept  in  Lyon's-Inn,  where  he  was  often  seen  airing  them.  Bil- 
liards was  a  favourite  game  with  him,  and  he  played  well.  He  had  a 
great  distrust  of  banks,  and  kept  his  money  about  his  person — a  circum- 
stance which  perhaps  led  to  the  attempt  on  his  life.  Some  time  ago  Mr. 
Noel,  his  solicitor,  induced  him  to  open  an  account  at  Morland's,  and  he 
lodged  500/.  He  could  not  be  satisfied,  however,  and  drew  the  whole  out 
to  keep  it  in  his  own  possession.  He  was  paying  his  addresses  to  a  young 
lady  living  at  Bayswater,  who  had  300/.  a  year  in  her  own  right,  and 
there  was  every  probability  of  a  union.  It  was  in  consequence  of  his 
having  agreed  to  make  a  call  on  this  lady  on  the  Friday  evening;  that  he 
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appointed  to  meet  John  Thurtell  at  Tyburn-turnpike.  He  was  always 
remarkably  neat  in  his  dress.  His  elder  brother  is  a  highly  respectable 
seedsman  at  Coventry,  and  he  has  another  brother,  a  tailor  in  the  Bo- 
roufh;  It  was  the  Litter  brother  that  attended  the  funeral,  and  he  was  so 
deeply  affected  as  to  be  unable  for  some  time  to  rise  from  the  grave.  It  is 
believed  the  booty  was  more  than  has  been  admitted. 

The  unfortunate  deceased  was  well  known  among  the  frequenters  of 
the  houses  of  play.  He  was  slow  and  cautious  in  his  play  at  the  tables, 
and  from  his  systematic  course  of  action  was  deemed  to  have  been  very 
successful.  It  is  supposed  that  it  was  this  uniform  success,  and  some  late 
winnings  from  John  Thurtell,  which  excited  the  revenge  to  which  he 
fell  a  victim.  Mr.  Weare.  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying,  in  a  pocket  inside, 
and  attached  to  his  flannel  shirt,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  to  meet 
the  possible  exigences  of  play  (if  circumstances  should  prompt  him  to 
pursue  his  speculations,)  in  the  event  of  his  losing  the  ordinary  sum 
with  which  he  sat  down  at  the  table.  Upon  finding,  therefore,  (as  it  is 
presumed),  that  his  outside  pockets  were  only  supplied  with  his  usual 
travelling  sum,  the  murderer  or  murderers  must  have  cut  away  the 
clothes  in  the  hope  of  getting  at  the  supposed  concealed  capital  he  was 
sometimes  known  to  carry  within  his  flannel  shirt,  but  which,  it  is 
thought,  he  did  not  carry  into  the  country  on  the  night  of  the  murder. 

Weare  was  extremely  penurious,  and  generally  carried  from  500/. 
to  1000/.  about  his  person. 


FINIS. 
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JS.  Bemley,  Bolt  Court,  Fleet  Street. 
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